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PREFACE 


The  "Case  Study"  of  the  Central  Susquehanna  Development  District  constitutes 
one  of  three  case  studies  included  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Local  Government  Study" 
being  prepared  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board.  The  study  was  to  have 
been  begun  in  August,  1968  but  was  not  authorized  by  the  Planning  Board  until 
February  10,  1969.  The  deadline  for  report  submission  being  May  1,  1969,  the 
Consultant,  Better  Government  Associates,  Inc.  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  under  a considerable  handicap  in  meeting  the  time  schedule  for  completion. 

One  major  portion  of  the  study  as  it  was  originally  conceived,  was  to  have 
been  the  evaluation  of  the  Government  Service  Bureau  Program  as  it  was  implemented 
by  the  Development  District.  This  has  been  done  to  the  extent  possible,  however, 
since  the  Development  District  had  not  hired  the  staff  to  implement  the  program 
prior  to  the  publication  date  of  the  final  report,  there  has  been  very  little  to 
evaluate  except  the  ideas  and  concept  of  the  Government  Service  Bureau  itself. 

The  Consultant  was  not  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Development  District 
and  its  staff.  Had  this  been  a part  of  the  scope  of  work,  it  would  have  given 
the  Consultant  something  tangible  with  which  to  work.  Unfortunately,  no  real 
action  on  the  part  of  the  District  has  occurred  regarding  the  creation  of  a 
Government  Service  Bureau  in  the  form  that  the  Consultant  has  described. 

It  was  also  intended  that  this  case  study  would  include  a statistical  com- 
parison of  local  government  finances  and  programs  within  the  Development  District, 
Time  has  not  permitted  the  Consultant  either  to  compile  nor  analyze  these  data. 
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The  Institute  of  Local  Government,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  presented  in  "Phase  A" 
of  the  Appalachian  Local  Government  Study,  a thorough  compilation  of  meaningful 
data  on  local  government  finance  for  the  entire  Appalachian  Region  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  adequately  covers  much  of  the  material  which  could  have  been  included  in  this 
report. 

Since  time  has  been  a critical  factor,  the  Consultant’s  efforts  have  been 
directed  toward  obtaining  firsthand  information  on  program  and  service  needs  from 
local  government  officials  themselves.  Although  time  consuming,  the  personal  inter 
views  conducted  with  officials  throughout  the  region  proved  to  be  invaluable  in 
determining  the  feasibility  and  program  for  the  Government  Service  Bureau.  The 
Consultant’s  staff  was  impressed  by  the  interest  shown  in  the  Government  Service 
Bureau,  and  in  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  elected  officials,  particularly, 
county  commissioners,  to  accept  the  Development  District  as  a Service  Organization. 
That  the  Development  District  has  not  acted  in  a more  positive  fashion  to  capture 
this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  county  governments  is  one  of  its  shortcomings . 

In  analyzing  the  service  needs  of  the  region,  the  Consultant  has  concluded 
that  although  local  governments  have  the  legal  authority  and  in  most  cases,  the 
financial  capacity  to  make  a meaningful  attack  on  local  problems,  they  lack  the 
ability  to  define  problems,  propose  solutions,  and  to  take  positive  action  toward 
solutions  which  may  be  apparent.  Technical  assistance  is  definitely  needed,  and 
the  Development  District  appears  to  be  the  logical  vehicle  through  which  such 
assistance  can  be  provided,  at  least  in  the  Central  Susquehanna  District.  From 
a knowledge  of  other  Appalachian  Areas,  the  Consultant  feels  that  the  Government 
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Service  Bureau,  operating  at  the  District  level,  could  have  wide  and  significant 
application  throughout  Appalachia, 

This  report,  therefore,  develops  the  concept  of  the  Bureau,  describes  the 
problems  to  which  it  should  respond,  and  outlines  the  program,  personnel  and 
budget  with  which  it  can  operate.  It  also  describes  the  problems  of  organization 
and  implementation  as  discovered  during  the  study. 


INTRODUCTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


As  originally  conceived,  the  "Case  Study"  involving  the  Susquehanna  Economic 
avelopment  District,  an  Appalachian  Development  District  covering  the  central 
ortion  of  Pennsylvania,  was  to  have  had  two  distinct  phases.  First,  the  Consul- 
^nt  was  to  have  worked  with  SEDA  for  a period  of  six  to  eight  months  assisting 
ith  the  organization  of  programs  and  projects  which  directly  affect  local  govern- 
Lnts  within  the  eleven  county  region.  Second,  the  Consultant  xwuld  investigate 
nd  evaluate  service  needs  within  the  region  to  determine  what  service  capabilities 
EDA  should  employ  which  could  meet  the  needs  of  local  and  county  governments, 
ihe  final  report  would  (a)  Describe  the  experience  of  the  Consultant;  (b)  Outline 

I 

I 

he  service  needs  and  (c)  Develop  the  organization  and  budget  necessary  for  the 
ievelopment  district  to  respond  to  these  needs. 

The  project  was  to  have  started  in  August  1968,  which  v/ould  have  permitted 
dequate  time  to  accomplish  the  scope  of  work  just  described.  However,  Better 
overnraent  Associates,  Inc.,  the  project  Consultant,  was  authorized  to  proceed  in 
anuary  1969,  with  a May  1,  1969  deadline  for  submission  of  the  final  report, 
ome  alterations  in  the  original  schedule  were  obviously  necessary. 

Starting  in  August,  1968,  in  anticipation  of  notice  to  proceed  at  that  time, 
he  staff  of  BGA  began  field  work  in  the  eleven  county  area,  interviewing  local 
■fficials  in  order  to  determine  service  needs  and  possible  approaches  to  the  study, 
■everal  of  the  Consultant's  staff  have  had  considerable  involvement  with  SEDA  dur- 
.ng  the  early  years  of  the  Appalachian  program  development  and  have  a good  working 
:nowledge  of  the  area,  the  key  people  involved  and  the  SEDA  organization.  It  has 
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therefore  been  possible  for  EGA  to  maintain  contact  throughout  the  period  from 
August,  1968  with  the  present,  even  though  the  Consultant  was  not  actually  under 
:ontract  until  JanuaTry,  1969. 

This  has  proved  to  be  fortunate  for  both  SEDA,  the  Pennsylvania  State  Planning 
Board  and  the  Consultant,  It  has  been  possible  to  complete  the  study  even  though 
fthe  contract  time  schedule  was  shortened. 

I In  developing  the  scope  and  approach  to  the  study,  SEDA  proposed  to  create  a 
separate  agency  within  the  development  district  organization  which  would  have  as 
Its  primary  responsibility  the  undertaking  of  projects  for  local  government. 

^Ihis  agency  would  be  knov'm  as  "The  Government  Service  Bureau."  The  Consultant  was 
^assigned  the  responsibility  of  developing  the  organization  and  possible  sources  of 
lEinancing  for  the  Bureau,  in  addition  to  defining  its  scope  of  services,  and  pro- 
izedures.  Throughout  the  past  nine  months,  and  particularly  during  the  past  three 
months,  BGA  has  worked  toward  this  objective.  This  report  is  the  result  of  that 
Ii^ork. 

I 

I The  Development  District 

The  SEDA  region  is  composed  of  eleven  counties  in  central  Pennsylvania. 
iThese  are  Centre,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Juniata,  Lycoming,  Mifflin^  Montour,  Nor- 
ithumberland.  Perry,  Snyder  and  Union.  These  counties  are  basically  located  around 
two  major  river  valleys.  Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Perry  are  in  the  Juniata  River 
watershed  and  the  remainder  with  the  exception  of  Centre  are  in  the  Susquehanna 
Basin.  Centre  is  between  both,  with  some  similarities  and  connections  between 
the  development  in  both  river  basins. 
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When  the  development  districts  were  first  established  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
requirement  of  the  Economic  Development  Act  which  replaced  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Administration  (ARA)  with  the  Economic  Development  Administration  (EDA),  the  pre- 
sent eleven  counties  were  not  combined  as  one  district.  Clinton,  Lycoming,  Columbia, 
Montour,  Northumberland,  Union  and  Snyder  Counties  were  proposed  as  a district  by 
themselves.  Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Perry  were  in  another  district,  with  other  coun- 
ties to  the  south  and  west  and  Centre  was  in  another  group.  The  seven  county  unit 
of  Lycoming,  Clinton,  Montour,  Northumberland,  Columbia,  Union  and  Snyder  had  been 
operating  as  a base  federation  at  the  time  the  first  EDA  plan  was  prepared,  as  the 
Susquehanna  Economic  Development  Association  (SEDA).  The  state  plan  was  amended  and 
as  a result.  Centre,  Mifflin,  Juniata  and  Perry  Counties  were  included  with  the 
original  SEDA  counties  to  form  the  present  district. 

The  four  counties  have  not  been  as  active  in  the  affairs  of  SEDA  as  are  the 
original  seven  counties.  This  is  perhaps  understandable,  but  is  not  desirable 
since  the  district,  if  it  \/ants  to  operate  programs,  must  have  the  resources  of  all 
eleven  counties.  The  county  commissioners  in  the  four  counties  have,  however,  indi- 
cated this  support  for  SEDA  on  the  condition  that  the  SEDA  staff  take  a more  visable 
and  active  role  in  matters  affecting  their  counties. 

Structure  of  Local  Government 

Within  Pennsylvania,  local  governments  are  grouped  into  several  classifica- 
tions. County  government,  which  is  sometimes  classed  as  a "local  government"  has 
traditionally  been  authorized  hy  law  to  perform  governmental  functions  which  are 
not  "municipal"  in  nature.  The  chief  functions  of  county  government  in  the  smaller 
counties  are  care  for  the  aged  who  are  indigent,  operation  of  the  courts,  care  and 
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aintenance  of  prisoners  in  both  county  and  state  institutions,  the  maintenance 
f bridges  on  most  roads  except  U.S.  and  interstate  highways,  and  the  keeping  and 
recessing  of  vital  legal  documents  and  records.  The  counties  also  have  responsi- 
ility  for  property  assessment,  collecting  fees  and  issuing  licenses,  carrying  out 
lanning  programs,  and  overseeing  election  proceedings.  Many  other  functions  are 

I 

erformed  by  counties,  but  these  are  the  major  ones.  All  of  the  counties  v7ithin 
he  SEDA  region  are  "smaller'  counties,  being  classified  5th,  6th,  7th  and  8th 
lass  counties.  Fifth  class  counties  have  a population  of  not  more  than  150,000 
lor  less  than  95,000.  Sixth,  7th  and  8th  class  counties  are  smaller. 

Municipal  services  are  provided  by  townships,  boroughs  and  cities.  Although 
;he  legal  procedures  and  administrative  organizations  are  different  for  each  class 
»f  municipal  government,  the  pov7ers  given  to  each  class  by  the  legislature  do  not 
liffer  significantly.  Each  local  government  in  Pennsylvania  is  empowered  to  pro- 
'ide  almost  every  municipal  service  which  people  might  desire.  All  have  common 
[;axing  powers  and  many  tax  a v^ide  range  of  sources.  Borrowing  capacity  of  local 
inits  of  government  are  adequate  and  in  rural  areas  remain  largely  unused.  The 
lunicipal  governments  within  the  SEDA  region  have  the  taxing  power,  legal  authority 
md  borrowing  capacity  to  undertake  a wide  range  of  projects.  The  lack  of  these 
>owers  is  not  a handicap  such  as  is  true  in  West  Virginia  where  taxing  powers  and 
lebt  limits  are  not  as  liberal. 

The  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania  as  revised  and  approved  by  the  voters  in  1968 
Libralized  the  powers  of  local  governments  even  more.  Counties  are  now  classed  as 
‘'municipal  governments"  and  can  perform  functions  previously  authorized  only  to 
aities,  boroughs  and  tox-7nships.  All  local  governments,  including  counties  can 
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adopt  home  rule  charter  or  optional  forms  of  government.  All  have  residual 
powers  under  home  rule  charters.  Procedures  were  simplified  for  consolidation 
of  two  or  more  municipalities. 

The  conclusion  is  that  local  government  in  Pennsylvania,  particularly  in  light 
of  the  recent  Constitutional  changes,  has  the  legal  authority  to  provide  municipal 
services . With  larger  units  of  municipal  government  nov;  possible  through  consoli- 
dation or  provision  of  services  by  strong  county  government,  the  tax  base  can  be 
broadened  to  support  large  service  programs  economically.  Administrative  proce- 
dures can  be  centralized  and  made  workable. 

The  needs  of  local  government  will,  however,  not  be  met  directly  by  local 
government.  The  process  of  change  in  structure  and  organization  permitted  for 
the  first  time  in  Pennsylvania's  history,  will  not  occur  overnight.  Pressing 
problems  cannot  wait  years  for  solution. 

The  Government  Service  Bureau  Concept 

In  view  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  county  commissioners  and  other 
local  officials  throughout  the  area  to  have  a more  direct  relationship  with  SEDA, 
and  considering  the  fact  that  the  local  officials  seem  to  be  asking  for  help  on 
local  problems,  SEDA  proposed  the  provision  of  technical  assistance  directly  to 
local  governments  as  part  of  its  ongoing  activities.  If  there  is  one  factor 
which  is  obviously  lacking  from  our  investigation  throughout  the  area,  it  is  the 
availability  of  professional  staff  in  local  governments.  With  the  exception  of 
several  municipal  managers,  county  planners,  and  redevelopment  directors,  number- 
ing about  a dozen  in  all,  there  are  few  trained  administrators  working  for  local 
governments.  To  compound  the  problem,  there  are  few  government  administrative 
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specialists  available  to  local  governments  on  staffs  of  the  state,  colleges  and 
universities,  or  private  organizations.  And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  almost  every 
project  undertaken  through  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  Program  requires 
the  direct  participation  of  local  units  of  government.  The  local  officials  need 
help  and  have  asked  for  it.  SEDA  therefore  is  faced  with  the  need  for  providing 
technical  services  for  two  very  good  reasons.  First,  the  counties  who  are  request- 
ing help  are  the  creators  of,  and  provide  local-share  financing  for  the  development 
district.  Second,  the  development  district,  being  the  administrative  unit  at  the 
local  level  for  coordination  of  Appalachian  programs,  must  find  personnel  to  assist 
with  program  development  and  execution  since  local  governments  do  not  have  adequate 

i staffs. 

j 

Since  SEDA  functions  in  the  field  of  industrial  development  and  tourist  promo- 
tion, in  addition  to  serving  as  a training  organization,  the  separation  of  functions 
is  seen  as  essential  for  proper  organization  as  a service  agency.  The  concept  or 
term  "Government  Service  Bureau"  was  therefore  developed  as  that  part  of  the  dis- 
trict organization  which  would  function  as  the  "Agency  for  technical  assistance" 
directly  for  and  to  local  governments  throughout  the  region. 

The  Appalachian  Local  Government  Study 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board,  as  agent  for  the  Commonwealth  respon- 

j sible  for  the  conduct  of  the  Appalachian  Local  Government  Study,  selected  the 

1 

i Susquehanna  Economic  Development  District  as  a case  study  area.  BGA  was  assigned 
the. job  of  preparing  the  study  involving  SEDA  and  the  GSB.  In  addition,  the  appli- 

] 

cability  of  this  type  of  organization  to  other  development  districts  throughout 
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the  Appalachian  region  was  to  be  explored.  After  nine  months  of  close  involvement 
and  three  months  of  intensive  study,  several  general  conclusions  have  been  drawn. 
These  are  summarized  as  follovjs: 

1.  There  is  a great  need  for  professional  technical  assis- 
tance among  local  governments  in  the  region. 

2.  This  assistance  can  best  be  provided  through  hiring  of 
staff  by  local  governments,  although  local  officials  are 

reluctant  to  do  so. 

3.  In  view  of  this  reluctance,  a regional  organization  is 

the  most  logical  vehicle  through  which  to  provide  such 

assistance . 

4.  In  the  case  of  SEDA,  the  development  district  itself  is 

reluctant  to  hire  professional  staff. 

5.  The  GSB  is  a good  concept  and  could  be  successful  within 
the  SEDA  region  if  properly  organized,  staffed  and  financed. 

6.  Experience  in  other  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia 

leads  the  Consultant  to  conclude  that  similar  needs  exist 
in  other  rural  Appalachian  Development  Districts  and  that 

the  concept  can  be  applied  to  other  district  organizations. 
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Basis  of  Conclusions 


Two  of  the  obvious  ingredients  necessary  in  community  development  endeavors 
are  imagination  and  initiation.  These  are  common  factors  in  successful  problem 
solution  in  any  activity.  In  growing  urban  centers,  these  ingredients  are  to  be 
found  in  some  quantity  in  personnel  of  growth  industries,  business  and  professional 
personnel  and  political  and  civic  leadership.  The  governments  in  growing  urban 
and  suburban  communities  are  relatively  well  off  financially,  and  provide  high 
levels  of  municipal  services  and  good  educational  facilities.  Local  elected  offi- 

I 

1 cials  are  not  reluctant  to  hire  professional  management  talent  to  staff  and  operate 
the  governmental  agencies.  Initiative  and  imagination  are  attracted  to  growing 
urban  centers  through  the  attraction  of  talented  V7ell  trained  experienced  person- 
nel. These  factors  are  lacking  in  much  of  the  rural  Appalachian  Region.  Within 
the  eleven  county  SEDA  area,  local  agencies  have  experienced  a rapid  turnover  of 
personnel  in  the  few  professional  positions  which  exist.  These  include  municipal 
managers,  directors  of  county  planning  and  directors  of  chambers  of  commerce. 
Capable  individuals  are  sometimes  attracted  to  positions  within  the  area  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  careers.  However,  after  several  years  or  less  they  move  on 
to  better  paying,  more  challenging  jobs  outside  the  area. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is  the  relative  size  of  the  units  of  local 
government  in  rural  areas.  Tax  bases  and  budgets  are  small.  Operations  and  ser- 
vices are  limited.  In  a great  many  instances,  governments  cannot  afford  full  time 
professional  staff,  nor  perhaps,  do  they  need  it.  The  one  unit  of  government  with 
tax  base  and  scope  of  operation  large  enough  to  maintain  a professional  staff  is 
the  county.  Unfortunately,  in  Pennsylvania,  (and  in  West  Virginia  as  well)  the 
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county  government  is  not  concerned  with  providing  municipal  services,  these  are 
provided  by  toxmships,  boroughs  and  cities.  The  county  governmental  services 
are  further  fragmented  among  a number  of  departments  headed  by  elected  "row  offi- 
cers". The  county  commissioners  who  are  the  chief  elected  officials  in  the  coun- 
ties, have  very  little  direct  authority  or  responsibility  for  providing  governmental 
services.  This  is  perhaps  a x-zeakness  x-zithin  our  system  of  local  government,  but  a 
fact  to  be  reckoned  vzith  nevertheless. 

Taken  as  a xizhole,  the  area  does  need  professional  assistance  on  a multitude 
of  problems.  This  need  is  mentioned  by  officials  at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  need  is  there  and  yet  local  officials  themselves  seem  unable  to  meet  the  need 
directly.  They  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  hire  "expensive"  personnel,  or 
that  "people  won't  accept  it"  or  that  "they  cannot  find  qualified  people."  For 
reasons  they  are  reluctant  to  take  chances  by  creating  and  filling  nex^z  positions. 
Since  few  such  positions  presently  exist,  this  need  remains  unmet. 

Local  officials,  particularly  county  commissioners  have  expressed  the  desir- 
ability of  having  SEDA  hire  some  professional  people  to  help  them  solve  problems. 
They  seem  to  feel  that  by  being  on  the  staff  of  SEDA,  they  could  be  available 
when  needed  as  "Consultants"  or  as  temporary  staff.  Without  exception,  county 
commissioners  expressed  a x-zillingness  to  pay  for  the  services  provided  to  their 
I respective  county.  They  generally  felt  that  this  type  of  arrangement  x>zould  be 
I preferable  to  each  county  hiring  its  ovzn  small  staff.  They  felt  a X'Zider  range  of 
capability  could  be  obtained  and  that  the  cost  x^zould  be  loxjer . There  is  some 
justification  for  this  thinking. 

One  of  the  frustrating  problems  the  Consultant  has  encountered  x«zhile  x-zorking 
with  SEDA  is  that  the  development  district  itself  is  reluctant  to  proceed  to  meet 
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this  need.  Evidently,  the  development  district,  being  to  some  extent  a creature 
of  the  county  governments,  directly  reflects  the  conservatism  of  the  local  offi- 
cials. The  executive  director  of  SEDA  has  not  demonstrated  initiative,  although 
he  certainly  has  imagination  and  was  largely  responsible  for  developing  the  con- 
cept of  the  GSB.  As  of  the  date  of  this  report,  only  one  person  has  been  hired 
(as  of  April  21,  1969)  by  SEDA  to  work  V7ith  local  governments. 

The  need  for  professional  technical  assistance  by  local  governments  exists 
in  other  areas  of  rural  Appalachia.  BGA  personnel  have  had  considerable  experi- 

: ence  in  community  development  work  throughout  the  Appalachian  region  of  Pennsyl- 

1 

i vania  and  West  Virginia.  We  suspect  that  this  need  is  also  present  in  other  parts 
I of  the  Appalachian  region.  The  development  districts,  we  believe,  can  be  logical 

I 

! 

I agencies  for  meeting  at  least  part  of  this  need  and  a GSB,  or  something  like  it 
can  and  should  be  created  in  each  development  district. 

Problems  of  Creating  Government  Service  Bureaus 

If  the  creation  of  GSBs  within  development  districts  is  desirable  and  if 

these  service  agencies  are  to  become  effective,  several  problems  must  be  overcome. 

i 

The  reluctance  of  SEDA  to  hire  staff  has  already  been  cited  and  would  appear  to  be 
an  example  of  one  problem:  Local  Conservatism.  The  second  problem  is  money.  Part 
I of  the  reason  for  SEDA’s  reluctance  to  move  into  action  has  been  lack  of  adequate 
I financing.  Money  not  being  available  in  large  enough  quantities  to  enable  SEDA 
: to  do  everything  it  would  like  to  do  lias  forced  a selection  priorities  upon  the 

j director  and  the  SEDA  board.  The  establishment  of  the  GSB  has  not  received  top 

I 

j priority.  Basic  conservatism  and  lack  of  funds  are  both  common  problems  in  the 
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rural  Appalachian  areas  with  which  our  staff  has  had  experience.  Together  they 
present  an  almost  insurmountable  barrier  to  action  at  the  local  level. 

Solutions  to  these  two  very  real  problems,  in  our  opinion,  must  come  from  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission  or  the  State.  If  local  leadership  were  present 
which  had  initiative  and  imagination,  the  money  could  possibly  be  raised  locally. 
However,  these  are  the  missing  ingredients  and  they  must  be  supplied  to  some  degree 
from  outside  the  local  area.  The  state  governments  and  the  Commission  must,  in  our 
opinion,  be  prepared  to  supply  adequate  funds  so  that  talented  personnel  can  be 
hired.  This  talent  v/ill  in  most  cases  be  found  outside  of  the  rural  Appalachian 
areas  and  must  be  attracted  to  the  areas  by  providing  adequate  salaries.  Talented 

I 

i personnel  is  a scarce  commodity  and  therefore  relatively  high  priced.  Salaries 

I 

! paid  by  development  districts  will  therefore  probably  exceed  those  paid  locally 
for  other  professional  positions.  This  v/ill  create  additional  problems  in  that 
local  officials  largely  control  the  development  district  governing  boards  and  are 
likely  to  be  partial  to  employing  local  people  to  fill  the  staff  positions  which 
pay  higher  salaries.  This  will  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  entire  effort  in  that 
the  ingredients  will  still  be  lacking,  if  they  were  lacking  originally.  Local 

j people  are  elevated  in  salary  but  nothing  nex^  has  been  added.  Therefore,  in  fund- 

j ing  and  staffing  the  development  districts,  the  State  and  the  Commission  must  exer- 

i 

i cise  some  control  if  the  desired  input  is  to  be  achieved. 
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A SWC^Y  OF  THE  ELEVEN  COUNTIES 


IN  THE 


CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT 


As  a method  of  determining  the  service  needs  of  the  area,  EGA  decided  to 
obtain  firsthand  information  from  local  elected  and  appointed  officials,  particu- 
larly county  commissioners.  During  August,  1968.  the  field  investigators  for  EGA 
interviewed  numerous  officials  throughout  the  region  including  mayors,  planners, 
councilmen,  managers,  chamber  of  commerce  directors  and  officials  of  redevelop- 
ment authorities. 

Although  the  details  of  these  interviews  are  not  included  at  length  in  this 
report,  our  conclusions  about  the  needs  of  local  government  for  technical  services 
are  in  large  part  a result  of  these  early  studies.  We  also  determined  that  the 
key  units  of  government  with  which  the  GSB  should  be  involved  are  the  counties  of 
the  region.  We  therefore  felt  the  need  for  direct  response  from  county  commis- 
sioners in  the  eleven  SEDA  counties. 

In  February,  1969,  Arthur  Myers  and  Ralph  Cleland,  Research  Associates  of 
EGA  conducted  interviews  with  commissioners  in  nine  of  the  eleven  counties.  Due 
to  tight  scheduling,  the  commissioners  of  Perry  County  could  not  be  interviewed 
personally  and  it  was  determined  not  to  interview  commissioners  in  Northumberland 
County^  who  are  serving  in  an  interim  capacity  pending  the  outcome  of  a contested 
election.  In  all  cases  the  commissioners  were  extremely  cooperative  and  spent  on 
the  average  of  half  a day  in  each  county  x^/ith  EGA  personnel.  The  investigators 
developed  a questionaire  format  so  that  each  interview  could  be  described  on  a 
comparative  basis.  The  information  obtained  from  these  lengthy  interviex^s  was 
so  valuable,  and  so  consistent  from  county  to  county  that  the  interviex^js  are  sum- 
marized in  this  chapter. 
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The  summaries  v/ill  show  that  there  is  a unique  dichotomy  of  county  needs  and 
county  relationship  with  SEDA.  This  dichotomy  is  one  of  geographical  location. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  while  each  county  is  generally  faced  with  the  same 
problems,  their  proposed  methods  to  solve  these  problems  are  not  the  same.  Also, 
commissioners  interviewed  expressed  a need  for  services  provided  by  SEDA,  but  the 
need  was  not  the  same  for  each  county.  This  separation  is  seen  in  counties  located 
in  the  Susquehanna  Basin  and  counties  located  in  the  Juniata  Valley. 

Counties  located  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin,  Columbia,  Montour,  Lycoming,  Clin- 
ton,  Union  and  Snyder,  have  participated  both  physically  and  financially  with  SEDA. 
In  general,  they  would  like  to  have  SEDA  integrally  involved  vrith  their  environ- 
mental needs.  Each  county  is  faced  vjith  present  and  future  problems  in  solid  waste 
management,  i^ater  treatment,  sewage  and  housing. 

Counties  located  in  the  Juniata  Valley,  Perry,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Huntingdon, 
and  Blair,  the  two  latter  counties  are  not  hoi'/ever  in  SEDA’s  Service  Area,  feel 
that  their  problems  are  not  the  same  as  those  in  the  Susquehanna  Basin.  Being 
primarily  a rural  area,  methodology  leading  to  the  resolution  of  local  problems 
will  be  different. 

All  counties  in  this  area  have  participated  physically  but  only  a few  have 
contributed  financially  to  SEDA, 

Solid  waste  management,  water  treatm.ent,  sewage  and  housing  are  present  and 
future  problems. 

The  interviev7  summaries  will  also  show  that  Centre  County  is  unique  in 
several  ways.  This  county  has  established  regional  planning,  regional  code  enforce- 
ment and  its  opinion  of  SEDAs  capability  and  usefullness  are  not  as  positive  as 
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those  of  the  remaining  counties.  Centre's  participation  with  SEDA  is  only  physi- 
cally. The  county  has  executed  several  Appalachian  programs  prior  to  the  profes- 
sional staffing  of  SEDA. 

The  questionnaire  will  also  show  that  because  of  this  geographical  separa- 
tion, some  commissioners  feel  that  SEDA  will  be  partial  to  counties  located  in  the 
Susquehanna  Basin.  They  are  of  this  opinion  because  the  PP&L  is  a large  contri- 
butor to  SEDA  and  they  feel  that  SEDA  is  primarily  interested  in  those  areas 
which  are  served  by  this  utility. 

! Summary  of  Observations 

All  officials  interviewed  are  without  question,  actively  interested  in  the 
i development  of  the  entire  SEDA  service  area  and  more  particularly  in  their  respec- 
tive counties . 

They  are  also  aware  that  inter  and  intra  governmental  relationships  are 
necessary  in  many  instances  to  effectively  resolve  many  problems. 

Realizing  that  this  combined  participation  is  needed,  county  officials  look 
upon  SEDA  as  being  an  instrument  to  generate  this  inter-intra  governmental  parti- 
cipation, There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  SEDA.  For 
example,  Mifflin  and  Centre  were  skeptical  about  the  extent  of  SEDA's  services 
within  their  counties.  However,  they  did  recognize  the  need  for  SEDA  in  uniting 
two  or  more  counties  for  joint  participation  in  the  development  and  execution  of 
programs.  Counties  having  planning  directors  and  staff  do  not  share  the  same 
‘degree  of  dependency  for  SEDA  as  other  lacking  such  technical  personnel. 

All  counties  are  basically  interested  in  SEDA  because  it  is  the  agent  for 
the  Central  Susquehanna  District  in  the  Appalachian  Program.  This  being  the  case, 
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and  the  fact  that  all  eleven  counties  comprise  the  Appalachian  District,  denotes 
the  need  for  a SEDA-County  partnership. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  while  SEDA  is  undergoing  growing-pains 
and  is  understaffed,  it  is  subject  to  the  trials  and  errors  befitting  an  immature 
organization.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a program  with  definite 
priorities  in  order  to  make  the  organization  effective.  For  example,  should  the 
Appalachian  Projects  be  number  one  or  should  environmental  problems  such  as  solid 
waste  disposal,  sewage  disposal,  water  supply  and  housing  take  precedence. 

In  order  for  SEDA  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  the  aforementioned,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  organization  be  properly  staffed  in  accordance  with  the  priori- 
ties established. 

Because  of  the  geographical  conditions,  it  would  seem  reasonable  to  divide 
SEDA*s  service  area  into  two  distinct  regions.  Namely,  the  Susquehanna  Basin  Region 
and  the  Juniata  Valley  Region.  The  staff  should  be  proportionate  to  the  area, 
population,  and  the  environmental  problems  serviced  by  SEDA,  Should  the  opportunity 
avail  itself,  non-professional  staff  should  be  recruited  locally.  This  method  of 
i recruitment  could  well  produce  a climate  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  perpetuation 
I of  programs. 

I SEDA  hsa  stated  that  its  primary  objective  is  to  become  the  catalyst  in  develop- 

I ing  and  implementing  comprehensive  regional  plans.  But  in  our  opinion,  there  is 
more  to  be  done.  The  organization  should  furnish  leadership  and  guidance  to  munici- 
pal governments  and  serve  as  a connecting  link  to  units  of  all  counties. 

Finally,  we  observed  that  most  county  commissioners  were  unable  to  ascertain 
the  specific  role  of  SEDA  in  implementing  the  Appalachian  programs  designated  for 
this  area  as  contained  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Appalachian  Development  Plan," 
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COUNTIES  IN  THE 


SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


LYCOMING 


Persons  Interviewed : 

Commissioners:  Henry  Frey 

Paul  K.  Bloom 
John  W.  Durrwachter 

1.  Existing  Environmental  Problems: 

A,  REFUSE  - Of  the  ^ municipalities  in  the  county,  a total  of  1 city, 

2^  townships  and  ^ boroughs  will  be  required  to  submit  a comprehensive 
refuse  disposal  study  to  the  Department  of  Health  by  January  1,  1971. 

City:  William.sport 

Townships:  Old  Lycoming 

Loyalsock 

Boroughs:  Duboistown,  Hughesville,  Jersey  Shore, 

Montgomery,  Montoursville,  Muncy, 

Picture  Rocks,  Salladasburg,  South 
Williamsport 

Two  major  problems  are  affecting  the  location  of  a new  sanitary 
landfill  site, 

1,  Political  disagreement  for  site, 

2.  Centralization  of  site  to  eliminate  traffic  problems. 

The  City  of  Williamspott  has  a central  landfill  located  within 
the  city  limits.  This  landfill  has  a maximum  utilization  of  one 
year.  The  city  is  trying  tb  locate  a new  site. 

The  subject  of  regional  planning  for  refuse  disposal  was  discussed 
with  Mr.  Charles  Zaleski,  Hd  advised  that  a regional  refuse  program 
v;as  not  feasible  because  of  the  large  area  encompassed,  Also,  many 
areas  are  sparsely  populated  and  planning  should  be  done  at  the 
county  level  with  possibly  ohe  or  two  counties  participating. 
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SEWAGE  - The  City  of  Williamsport  has  received  orders  from  the  Sani- 


tary Water  Board  to  upgrade  its  sewage  treatment  from  primary  to  secon- 
dary, This  will  be  an  expensive  undertaking  and  its  accomplishment  is 
being  studied  by  city  officials. 

C.  WATER  - There  is  a water  problem  in  the  area  of  storage,  treatment  and 
distribution  facilities  for  the  county.  Water  is  available  but  there 
is  a need  for  a comprehensive  plan  to  resolve  these  problems. 

D.  HOUSING  - The  county  is  in  need  of  low  moderate  income  houses  for  rental 
and  sales. 

The  City  of  Williamsport  Redevelopment  Authority,  executed  five 
renewal  projects  during  1968,  These  projects  were  primarily  industrial 
or  community  facilities  developments.  Construction  was  completed  on  two 
major  structures  in  the  Lycoming  College  Renewal  Project.  This  5 million 
dollar  project  provides  the  college  with  an  academic  center  that  houses  a 
library,  laboratories,  classrooms,  little  theater,  and  faculty  offices, 
and  a multi-story  women’s  dormitory  accommodating  ninety^foux  female 
students. 

The  authority  also  entered  into  deposition  contracts  with  the  Lyco- 
ming County  Housing  Authority  and  construction  initiated  for  a nine 
story,  100  unit  facility  to  house  senior  citizens  of  low  income. 

Residential  developments  have  been  hampered  because  relocation  faci- 
lities are  not  adequate.  Rehabilitation  projects  are  going  to  be  stepped 
up  in  order  to  create  standard  units  which  may  later  be  used  for  reloca- 
tees  from  residential  projects, 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  - The  Williamsport  Transportation  authority  is  planning 
to  purchase  the  Williamsport  Bus  Company.  The  City  is  served  by  Alle- 
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gheny  Air  Lines  and  there  are  two  passenger  trains  per  day. 

As  previously  reported  to  EGA,  public  transportation  is  not  solely 
the  problem  of  the  central  city  of  Williamsport.  It  is  the  immediate 
problem  of  the  communities  of  the  surrounding  area,  the  boroughs  of 
South  Williamsport,  Montoursville,  and  Duboistown,  Loyalsock  Township, 
Woodward  Township  and  a portion  of  old  Lycoming  Township,  equally  as 
well  as  it  is  a problem  of  Williamsport.  Later,  public  transportation 
v;ill  be  a problem  of  Hepburn  Township  and  possibly  of  Armstrong  Township. 

2,  Community  Interest  in  the  Above 

The  citizens  of  Lycoming  County  would  like  to  see  an  increase  in  housing 
and  improvements  in  local  transportation  facilities.  They  also  would  like  to  have 
modem  facilities  for  the  elderly. 

3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 

County  Planning  Commission 

Local  Redevelopment  Authority  (Williamsport) 

County  Redevelopment  Authority  (Not  yet  active) 

County  Housing  Authority 
County  Recreation  Authority 
County  Airport  Authority 

A.  SEDA’s  Involvement  with  County 

To  date  SEDA  has  not  been  actively  involved  with  county.  The  commissioners 
feel  that  there  is  a need  for  SEDA  but  it  is  too  soon  to  evaluate  SEDA's  programs, 
SEDA  receives  $5,000  per  year  from  county. 

Mr.  Frey,  an  advocate  for  the  construction  of  a regional  jail,  and  juve- 
nile detention  home,  advised  that  SEDA  could  be  very  helpful  in  conducting  studies 
for  this  project.  He  also  feels  that  SEDA  should  provide  counties  with  skilled 
personnel  to  aid  in  resolving  local  problems . 
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SNYDER 


Persons  Interviewed;  Paul  T.  Heeter  - Commissioners 

Guy  E.  Met ter ling 

1.  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  2^  municipalities  in  the  county,  a total  of  j6  will  be 
required  to  submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  study  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  by  January  1,  1971. 

City;  0 

Townships : 0 

Boroughs:  Beavertown 

Freeburg 
McClure 
Middleburg 
Selinsgrove 
Shamokin  Dam 

The  commissioners  advised  that  SEDA  will  provide  the  county  with  a 
regional  planning  director,  whose  responsibility  will  be  the  develop- 
ment of  a comprehensive  plan  for  refuse  disposal. 

B.  SEWAGE  - Beavertown  has  recently  constructed  a sewage  treatment  plant. 
Spring  Township  is  planning  construction  for  a new  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Sewage  treatment  is  not  a major  problem  but  will  become  a major 
problem  because  of  anticipated  industrial  development. 

C.  WATER  - The  present  water  supply  is  good  and  sufficient.  The  Borough 
of  Shamokin  Dam  however,  will  be  faced  with  a water  supply  problem  in 
the  near  future.  Its  water  supply  is  approaching  the  limits  of  its  capa- 
bilities to  supply  the  anticipated  population  growth, 

D.  HOUSING  - The  county  is  in  need  of  a housing  authority  and  a redevelop- 
ment authority.  There  are  no  real  ghetto  areas  but  there  is  spotted 
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blight  throughout  the  county. 

County  conunissioners  would  like  to  have  the  implementation  of 
federal  housing  at  all  housing  levels.  This  would  mean  the  develop- 
ment of  low-moderate  income  housing  and  FHA  housing  programs. 

Federal  housing  programs  are  needed  because  private  residential 
developments  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the  low-moderate  income  families. 

County  commissioners  expressed  a desire  to  generate  non-profit  orga- 
nizations to  undertake  housing  for  the  elderly,  and  the  construction  of 
multi-dwelling  units  for  rental. 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  - The  county  is  lacking  in  local  transportation  facilities. 
The  boroughs  of  McClure  and  Middleburg  have  inter-borough  bus  service. 

2.  Community  Interest  in  the  Above 

The  citizens  of  Snyder  are  in  favor  of  progress  in  spite  of  the  potential 
increases  in  local  taxes.  There  is  also  a growing  desire  to  work  jointly  x^rith 
other  counties  particularly,  Union  and  Northumberland,  The  county  is  planning 
to  construct  a regional  vocational  training  school  with  Union  and  Northumberland. 

3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 

County  Planning  Commission 

4.  SEDA’s  Involvement  with  County 

Snyder  County  contributes  $1,600  per  year  to  SEDA.  The  county  is  pleased 
with  SEDA’s  program  and  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  any  way  to  ensure  SEDA's  success. 

SEDA  has  agreed  to  supply  Snyder  and  Union  Counties  x^/ith  a planning 
director.  Following  comprehensive  planning,  the  county  feels  that  it  will  be  able 
to  solve  many  of  its  environmental  problems. 
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UNION 


Persons  Interviewed:  Commissioners:  T.  Ralph  Shively 

L.  Dice  Miller 

1,  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  municipalities  in  the  county  a total  of  ^ will  be 

required  to  submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  plan  to  the  State 
Health  Department  by  January  1,  1971. 

City;  0 

Boroughs;  Hartleton 

Lewisburg 
Mif f linburg 
New  Berlin 

Townships : 0 

The  county  will  conduct  a comprehensive  study  to  improve  all  land- 
fills, The  planning  director  is  being  provided  by  SEDA.  To  date  West 

Buffalo  Township  has  the  best  landfill  site  in  the  county. 

B.  SEWAGE  -The  need  for  sewage  facilities  is  the  greatest  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county.  Particularly  in  those  municipalities  bordering 

the  Susquehanna  River.  Counties  must  upgrade  sewage  treatment  to  secon- 
dary treatment. 

Through  the  efforts  of  SEDA,  a comprehensive  sewage  plan  was  com- 
pleted. This  study  suggested  several  alternate  proposals  to  accommodate 
eleven  municipalities.  They  are  as  follows: 

Boroughs:  Lewisburg 

Townships : Gregg 

I'Jhite  Deer 
Kelly 

East  Buffalo 
Union 
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Villages : 


Allenwood 
l^Jhite  Deer 
New  Columbia 
West  Milton 
Winfield 

The  borough  of  Milton  in  Northumberland  County  may  also  be  included. 

C.  WATER  - There  is  an  abundance  of  surface  and  ground  water  and,  in  general, 

little  stream  pollution.  The  Susquehanna  River  is  the  major  one  in  the 
county  but  is  used  only  as  an  emergency  supply  by  the  VThite  Deer  Water 
Company.  Their  plans  indicate  a greater  use  of  the  river  water  for  indus- 
trial purposes  in  the  near  future.  Stream  flov;  of  the  river  is  more  than 

adequate  for  municipal  supplies,  but  water  quality  is  not  as  good  as  that 

of  the  mountain  streams  presently  utilized  as  surface  supply  sources. 

D.  HOUSING  - The  county  is  confronted  with  a progressive  deterioration  of 

its  stock  of  houses.  While  it  was  indicated  that  residential  deteriora- 
tion was  by  "choice",  the  county  does  not  have  the  necessary  tools  to 

enforce  housing  codes  to  upgrade  its  stock  of  houses.  It  is  interest- 

ing to  note,  that  a large  percentage  of  the  substandard  dwellings  are 
owner-occupied . 

The  county  lacks  a housing  authority  and  a redevelopment  authority. 
Residential  development  has  been  undertaken  by  private  industry.  A 90 
unit  apartment  building  is  being  planned  in  Lewisburg. 

The  construction  of  low  moderate  income  dwellings  for  rental  or 
sales  V70uld  not  be  practical  if  the  county  continues  to  overlook  the 
need  for  housing  codes.  Should  this  continue,  the  spotted  blight  will 
become  massive  throughout  the  county. 

The  county  is  also  in  need  of  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the 
elderly. 
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E.  TRAN SP ORTAT I ON  - The  county  does  not  have  any  major  local  transporta- 


tion problems.  No  passenger  trains  are  serving  the  county.  Inter- 
county transportation  is  provided  by  the  Greyhound  Bus  Lines. 

2.  Community  Interest  in  Above 

The  citizens  of  the  county  are  somewhat  divided  in  thoughts  related  to 
environmental  problems  and  the  resolution  of  same.  Some  would  like  to  keep  the 
status  quo,  others  are  pushing  for  residential  developments,  industrial  develop- 
ments and  most  of  all,  an  increase  in  hourly  wages.  Of  all  the  eleven  counties, 
Union  has  the  lowest  hourly  wages. 

3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 

County  Planning  Commission 
County  Recreation  Commission 

4.  SEDA’s  Involvement  with  County 

The  county  contributes  $1,600  per  year  to  SEDA  and  if  needed,  it  is 
willing  to  increase  its  contribution.  County  commissioners  are  pleased  with 
SEDA's  programs  and  they  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  the  planning  direc- 
tor that  is  being  provided  by  SEDA,  to  aid  the  county  in  conducting  comprehensive 
studies.  Officials  advised  that  if  SEDA  expands  its  staff,  it  x^7ill  be  able  to 
increase  its  scope  of  services  and  more  effectively  serve  the  eleven  counties  in 
the  service  area. 
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CLINTON 


, Persons  Interviewed:  Commissioners;  Norval  J.  Remick 

I J.  Fred  Munro 

I 

1.  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  2^  municipalities  in  the  county  a total  of  ^ v;ill  be 

required  to  submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  plan  to  the  Sanitary 
Health  Department,  by  January  1,  1971. 

City:  Lock  Haven 

Boroughs : Avis 

Beech  Creek 
Fleming ton 
Loganton 
Mill  Hall 
Renovo 
South  Renovo 

Townships : 0 

One  of  the  most  pressing  disposal  problems  in  the  county  is  the 
failure  of  municipalities  to  acquire  adequate  and  properly  sized  land- 
fill sites.  Recently  the  City  of  Lock  Haven  rented  an  additional  three 
acres  near  the  city's  sewage  treatment  plant  for  landfill  purposes. 

The  county  is  presently  considering  a stripped  mine  for  a central  land- 
fill site.  To  date  refuse  disposal  is  under  township  management. 

The  southern  Clinton  County  refuse  authority  has  set  June  1,  as  a 
deadline  to  obtain  a new  landfill  operation  to  serve  its  m.ember  communi- 
ties. Cost  of  the  facility  may  be  about  $100,000  to  be  amortized  over 
the  years.  The  chairman  told  an  authority  meeting  that  the  authority 
should  not  get  into  the  collection  business  at  the  present  time,  but 
warned  that  it  may  be  forced  into  it  unless  collectors  in  the  area 
cooperate. 
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B,  SEWAGE  - Sewage  disposal  is  a particular  problem  throughout  the  county 


as  malfunctioning  septic  tanks  and  cesspools  are  numerous,  many  privies 
are  dilapidated  and  raw  sewage  is  being  discharged  into  the  streams. 

The  county  contains  only  five  sewage  treatment  plants,  four  of  which 
are  primary  and  serve  Lock  Haven,  Avis,  Bricktail  School  and  Woolrich 
Woolen  Mill.  The  secondary  sewage  treatment  plants  serve  the  borough  of 
Beech  Creek.  The  boroughs  of  Renovo  and  South  Renovo  have  sewers,  however, 
the  raw  sewage  is  being  discharged  into  the  Susquehanna. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  will  take  action 
to  upgrade  these  treatment  facilities. 

WATER  - The  following  is  quoted  from  a report  on  water  resources: 

"A  preliminary  evaluation  appears  to  indicate  that  Clinton 
County  is  endowed  with  an  unlimited  source  of  supply  of 
water.  This  premise  is  based  upon  the  existing  and  poten- 
tial sources  of  supply,  current  water  resource  projects, 
and  a sizeable  annual  precipitation*  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  based  upon  the  annual  precipitation  combined 
with  water  protection  provided  by  the  county’s  tree  cover, 
that  a water  supply  of  sufficient  quality  and  quantity  to 
serve  present  and  future  industrial  and  domestic  needs  is 
assured,  *' 

D.  HOUSING  - Mr.  William  Ireland^  Executive  Director  of  the  County  redevel- 
opment and  housing  authority,  advised  that  while  there  is  a need  for 
housing  in  the  county,  federal  housing  programs  are  somev/hat  restricted. 
This  limitation  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  municipalities  cannot  comply 
with  federal  regulations  needed  to  acquire  an  approved  workable  program. 
Housing  surveys  revealed  that  there  are  areas  to  be  acquired  and  cleared. 
These  projects  are  proposed  v^7here  blighted  conditions  are  prevalent  and 
where  such  action  will  provide  the  opportunity  to  accomplish  other  local 
or  regional  objectives. 
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Due  to  the  extensive  availability  of  rural  land  the  marketability  of 
such  areas  vrould  be  of  questionable  feasibility.  Therefore,  appropriate 
housing  and  building  codes  should  be  adopted  and  enforced  to  restore 
existing  dwellings  to  standard  conditions. 

Lock  Haven,  Flemington,  Mill  Hall  are  planning  to  adopt  and  enforce 
building  and  housing  codes. 

The  construction  of  additional  public  housing  and  housing  for  the 
elderly  is  also  a major  objective  of  the  redevelopment  authority. 

! E.  TRANSPORTATION  - The  county  has  one  local  bus  line.  Passenger  train  ser- 

i 

j vice  from  Lock  Haven  to  Williamsport  is  scheduled  for  termination-  Inter- 

county transportation  is  provided  by  the  Greyhound  Bus  Line. 

i 

I 

1 

2.  Community  Interest  in  Above 

It  was  indicated  that  the  citizens  are  concerned  V7ith  improving  environ- 
mental conditions  and  elevating  county  and  local  community  services. 

The  mayor's  advisory  board  in  Lock  Haven,  composed  of  forty  or  more  mem- 

f 

bers,  is  presently  involved  with  programs  to  improve  hospital  facilities  throughout 
the  county. 

i 

3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 


County  Redevelopment  Authority 

County  Housing  Authority 

County  Planning  Commission 

County  Recreation  Commission 

County  Industrial  Development  Authority 

4,  SEDA's  Involvement  with  County 

The  county  contributes  $2,100  per  year  to  SEDA.  To  date,  SEDA  has  not 
been  involved  in  any  county  planning.  Officials  are  very  pleased  with  SEDA's 
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director  and  would  like  to  see  the  organization  succeed  in  aiding  all  counties 
in  the  service  area. 

County  officials  are  planning  to  utilize  the  services  of  SEDA  to  imple- 
Iment  the  construction  of  vocational  training  schools  and  to  stimulate  industrial 


development . 


> 


COLUMBIA 


persons  Interviewed:  Commissioners:  John  (Red)  Creary 

Carl  S . Canouse 
Richard  K.  Walton 

) 

Chief  Clerk:  Marvin  T.  Bowens 


1,  Existing  Environmental  Problems 


A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  3^  municipalities  in  the  county,  _9  will  be  required  to 
submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  study  to  the  State  Department  of 
Health  by  January  1,  1971. 

Cities:  0 

Boroughs:  Benton 

Berwick 
Briar  Creek 
Bloomsburg 
Catawissa 

‘ Millville 

Orangeville 

Stillwater 

Centralia 

All  refuse  is  collected  privately  and  hauled  to  open  dumps  or  landills. 

A recent  study  indicated  the  operation  of  9_  open  dumps,  ^ approved  land- 
fills, _1  modified,  and  1_  incinerator  which  is  no  longer  in  use. 

A 130  acre  county  owned  farm  x-jas  considered  for  a sanitary  landfill 
site  but  it  X\fas  opposed  by  tox'jnship's  supervisors.  Refuse  disposal  by 
means  of  an  incinerator  is  nox^;  being  considered. 

B.  SEWAGE  - The  borough  of  Centralia  is  under  orders  to  construct  sewage 

\ treatment  facilities.  The  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  has  not 

been  reclassified,  therefore  the  sev/age  treatment  plants  in  BerX'/ick  and 
Bloomsburg  x-;ill  not  have  to  provide  secondary  treatment  but  they  x^;ill 
have  to  be  enlarged. 
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C.  WATER  - The  majority  of  the  water  in  the  county  is  from  surface  streams. 
Wells,  generally  speaking,  are  unsatisfactory  because  of  their  iron  con- 
tents. This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Bloomsburg.  Future  supplies 
can  be  secured  from  additional  watersheds  and  the  industrial  use  of  water 
from  the  Susquehanna  River. 

D.  HOUSING  - The  current  housing  needs  and  conditions  in  the  county  are 
viewed  differently  by  the  county  commissioners.  Some  of  the  commissioners 

I feel  that  the  county  does  not  have  a housing  problem.  One  cannot  find 

blight  or  deterioration  to  any  major  extent.  Therefore,  there  is  no  need 
for  housing  and  redevelopment  authorities. 

Other  commissioners  feel  that  there  is  a need  for  low-moderate  in- 
come units  for  rental.  Private  development  has  been  successful  but  there 
still  remains  a segment  of  the  population  needing  improved  housing. 

The  county  planning  commission  has  established  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  control  safe  and  harmonious  developments.  While  this  is  satis- 
factory, there  is  a need  for  comprehensive  study  to  determine  the  overall 
housing  conditions  in  the  county. 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  - County  officials  advised  that  local  transportation  is 
satisfactory.  Inter-county  transportation  is  provided  by  Trailway  Bus 
Lines . 

2.  Community  Interest  in  the  Avove 

County  officials  advised  that  the  citizens  have  participated  in  affluence 
to  such  a degree  until  they  are  satisfied  with  the  county’s  present  pace. 

The  county  has  the  lowest  unemployment  and  x-relfare  recipient  rate  within 
the  eleven  county  service  area. 
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3. 


Established  Governmental  Agencies 


County  Planning  Commission 
County  Recreation  Commission 

4.  SEDA*s  Involvement  with  County 

The  county  contributes  $3,000  per  year  to  SEDA.  To  date,  SEDA  has  not 
participaued  in  county  planning.  Officials  anticipate  SEDA’s  involvement  in  the 
very  near  future.  This  will  occur  following  the  expansion  of  SEDA*s  staff. 

The  county  would  like  to  have  SEDA  develop  project  directors  and  assist 
bounties  as  needed.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  the  county  envisions  SEDA’s  in- 
volvement . 

Officials  strongly  advised  that  SEDA  should  conduct  a study  to  deter- 
DQine  the  need  and  location  for  the  proposed  regional  jail-detention  home. 
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MONTOUR 
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Persons  Interviewed:  Robert  Purcell,  County  Vice  Presidentof  SEDA. 

Interview  conducted  at  home. 

I 

1.  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  21_  municipalities  in  the  county,  ^ will  be  required  to 
submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  study  to  the  State  Department 
of  Health  by  January  1,  1971, 

Cities:  0 

Townships : 0 

Boroughs:  Danville 

Uashingtonville 

The  articulate,  Mr.  Purcell,  advised  that  the  county  has  landfill 
sites  and  he  is  not  aware  of  any  problems  in  this  area. 

B.  SE17AGE  - There  are  no  major  problems  in  sewage  treatment.  The  Danville 
sewage  treatment  plant  will  be  modified  in  order  to  prevent  pollution 
of  the  lake  created  by  the  Fabri  Dam. 

C.  WATER  - The  county  has  a good  supply  of  water  provided  by  a large  water 
shed  which  should  adequately  serve  the  county  for  many  years. 

D.  HOUSING  - There  is  a critical  need  for  housing  in  the  county.  This  need 
is  not  the  result  of  blight.  It  is  the  result  of  a shortage  of  residen- 
tial units.  Additional  residential  units  are  needed  to  accommodate  the 
commuting  workers. 

Private  development  of  residential  units  has  been  impeded  because 
zoning  laws  are  for  the  most  part,  impractical.  Because  of  this,  pri- 
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vate  developers  are  primarily  engaged  in  the  construction  of  residen- 
tial units  for  the  middle-upper  class. 

While  there  is  a small  percentage  of  blighting  within  the  stock  of 
residential  units,  there  is  a large  percentage  of  blighting  within 
accessory  structures.  This  decay  is  due  to  the  lack  of  maintenance 
on  the  part  of  the  owners. 

I|  These  deteriorated  accessory  structures  have  disturbed  many  citi- 

( 

I zens  and  a move  is  afoot  to  demolish  them. 

It  was  also  indicated  that  the  county  housing  authority  is  planning 
to  construct  a 115  unit  facility  to  house  the  elderly  and  low-income 
families . 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  - Mr.  Purcell  advised  that  local  transportation  is  not 
a problem.  There  are  no  passenger  trains  but  the  Trailways  Bus  Line 
provides  intra  and  inter-county  transportation. 

2.  Community  Interest  in  Above 

The  citizens  of  the  county  have  not  expressed  any  noticeable  reactions 
regarding  the  environmental  problems.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common  knowledge 
that  the  citizens  would  like  to  upgrade  their  detention  homes  for  males  and  females 
and  there  is  also  a growing  interest  to  increase  tourism. 

The  county  is  in  favor  of  industrial  development  but  because  of  the 
shortage  of  low-moderate  income  housing  for  either  rental  or  sale,  it  is  unable 
to  assure  a potential  industry  of  available  personnel. 

I 

i3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 

i 

I Danville  Water  Authority 

I County  Planning  Authority 

County  Industrial  Development  Authority 
County  Housing  Authority 
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4. 


SEDA's  Involvement  with  County 


The  county  contributes  $2,000  per  year  to  SEDA.  SEDA’s  services  were 
used  in  acquiring  approximately  $630,000  from  the  Appalachian  Commission  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  nev;  facilities  at  the  Geisinger  Hospital.  The 
county  intends  to  utilize  SEDA’s  services  in  order  to  increase  tourism. 

Mr.  Purcell  stated  that  SEDA  has  been  enthusiastically  received  and 
will  play  a vital  role  in  solving  county  and  local  problems. 
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CENTRE  COUNTY 


CENTRE 


Persons  Intervlewd;  George  Smith,  Commissioner 

Harold  Johnson,  Chief  Clerk  (Assistant  Administrator 
to  the  Commissioners) 

Robert  Wiser,  Director  of  Planning  and  Redevelopment 
Authorities 

Mr.  Robert  Wiser,  will  be  leaving  his  position  and  will  be  replaced  by 
Mr.  Robert  Donaldson. 


1.  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  ^ municipalities  in  the  county,  a total  of  1^  will  be 
required  to  submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  study  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  by  January  1,  1971. 

Cities:  0 

Boroughs:  Belief onte 

Centre  Hall 

Howard 

Milesburg 

Millheim 

Philipsburg 

Port  Matilda 

Snow  Shoe 

South  Philipsburg 

State  College 

Unionville 

Townships:  College  Township 

No  problems  are  reported  by  the  county  authorities,  however,  our 
opinion  differs  in  that  there  will  always  be  the  difficulties  in  secur- 
ing landfill  sites.  The  Bellefonte  landfill  is  said  to  be  adequate  for 
20  years  at  the  present  rate  of  use  and  the  State  College  site  for  six 

I 

years . 

Insofar  as  refuse  disposal  is  concerned  the  State  College  Area  is 
unique  in  the  SEDA  region  in  that  a cooperative  venture  has  been  under- 
taken by  six  local  municipal  governments  to  establish  regional  garbage 
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collection  and  joint  usage  of  one  landfill  site.  This  was  accomplished 
when  the  borough  of  State  College  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
townships  of  College,  Ferguson,  Halfmoon,  Harris  and  Patton.  Because 
of  the  success  of  this  operation  and  the  fact  that  the  life  of  this 
site  has  now  been  shortened,  it  is  necessary  to  survey  the  area  and 
locate  a new  site  which  can  be  held  in  reserve. 

This  area  concept  of  refuse  disposal  is  one  that  could  well  be 
duplicated  to  advantage  in  other  advantage  areas  of  the  SEDA  region. 

B.  SEWAGE  - That  Centre  County  has  sewage  problems  is  common  knowledge 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a result  of  the  contamina- 
tion of  Spring  Creek  with  nutrients  causing  excessive  plant  growths  mak- 
ing the  stream  unsuitable  for  recreation  purposes.  Spring  Creek  is  the 
major  tributary  of  the  Bald  Eagle  and  to  quote,  "Has  the  rather  dubious 
distinction  of  being  the  sewage  outlet  for  v;ell  over  one-half  of  the 
county’s  population".  To  remedy  this  situation  and  in  addition,  to  pro- 
tect the  water  in  the  Blanchard  Dam,  it  is  necessary  that  sewage  treat- 
ment at  all  plants  on  this  watershed  be  tertiary  and  orders  have  been 
issued  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  to  this  effect. 

C.  WATER  - County  authorities  state  that  there  are  no  major  water  problems 
and  here  again  we  disagree.  While  the  flows  from  the  Thompson  Spring, 
Benner  Spring  and  Bellefonte  Spring  indicate  large  quantities  of  under- 
ground water,  there  are  many  smaller  municipalities  experiencing  water 
shortages  and  it  is  only  a matter  of  time  until  the  demand  will  exceed 
the  supply.  Likex^ise,  a serious  problem  confronts  the  six  municipalities 
comprising  the  Centre  Region  (State  College  Area)  because  of  the  rapidly 
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growing  population  and  industrial  expansiono  It  is  entirely  possible 
that  the  Blanchard  Reservoir  may  have  to  be  used  as  a source  of  water 
supply  in  the  future. 

D.  HOUSING  - Adequate  housing  is  needed  throughout  the  county.  This  massive 
deprivation  of  houses  is  attributed  to  one  main  reason.  To  date  only 
one  community  in  the  county  can  qualify  for  a workable  program  (State 
College).  This  community  has  updated  its  zoning  ordinances  and  estab- 
lished a regional  code  enforcement  program  involving  five  communities, 
Patton,  Ferguson,  Harris  and  College  Township.  Belief onte  is  in  the 
process  of  updating  housing  and  building  codes  and  should  be  able  to 
qualify  for  an  approved  workable  program  in  the  rear  future. 

Rehabilitation  may  serve  as  a means  to  extend  the  useful  life  of 
selected  properties  but  due  to  the  absence  of  code  enforcement  over  the 
past  years,  a large  percentage  of  the  residential  structures  will  not 
be  rehabitable.  This  fact  has  been  observed  by  the  planning  director 
and  his  office  has  attempted  to  generate  n.r: fit  organizations  to 
undertake  housing  programs.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  encourage  city 
officials  to  establish  sound  zoning  ordinances  and  adequate  housing 
codes.  This  was  to  no  avail.  It  was  indicated  that  the  county  is  con- 
fronted V7ith  certain  individuals  that  are  pleased  with  the  present  hous- 
ing conditions  and  they  do  not  want  the  county  to  lose  its  identity. 

A comprehensive  survey  of  housing  conditions  throughout  the  county  is 
needed  in  order  to  establish  ways  and  means  to  attack  this  most  depres- 
sing situation. 
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E.  TRANSPORTATION  - The  comity  has  local  bus  services  and  enjoys  two  air 


commuter  services  from  University  Park  to  Harrisburg.  The  county  is 
planning  to  establish  a transportation  authority  and  expand  the  pre- 

] 

' sent  runway. 

i 

2.  Community  Interest  in  the  Above 

Several  religious  groups  have  expressed  their  concern  regarding  the 
environmental  problems  of  the  county.  Unfortunately,  the  county  has  not  been 
able  to  unify  its  efforts.  The  community  of  State  College  is  pushing  for  rapid 
ichanges  whereas  the  remaining  communities  are  in  favor  of  change  but  in  a more 
conservative  manner.  This  gap  however,  is  expected  to  be  closed  as  a result  of 
the  new  breed  infiltrating  the  county  government, 

3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 

County  Planning  Commissions 

County  Redevelopment  Authority  (in  Planning  Stage) 

County  Housing  Authority  (Being  Established) 

4.  SEDA's  Involvement  V7ith  County 

The  county  is  not  a member  of  SEDA  but  a county  representative  attends 
SEDA's  meetings.  Financial  contributions  to  SEDA  have  been  curtailed  because 
county  officials  do  not  favor  the  idea  of  putting  public  funds  in  trust. 

County  officials  stated  that  SEDA  is  unable  to  effectively  serve  eleven 
counties  under  its  present  organization.  Staff  increase  is  needed  in  order  for 
SEDA  to  conduct  meaningful  studies  of  all  counties.  Follov/ing  this,  the  organi- 
zation may  be  able  to  design  the  kind  of  services  needed  for  each  county. 
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Insofar  as  SEDA's  functioning  in  the  capacity  as  an  agency  for  the 
Appalachian  coiraniss.ion,  county  officials  advised  that  the  county  has  applied 
;for  Appalachian  funds  without  SEDA.  $600,000  has  been  received  for  the  con- 
struction of  a 160  bed  hospital  in  College  Township.  $300,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a Vocational  Training  School.  Until  SEDA  is  able  to  demonstrate  how  it 
can  serve  all  counties,  Centre  will  only  participate  in  its  meetings. 
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COUNTIES  IN  THE 


JUNIATA  VALLEY 


JUNIATA 


Persons  Interviewed: 


Commissioners:  John  H.  Book 


Ralph  E.  Meiser 
J . Blair  Lauver 


1.  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - of  the  municipalities  in  the  county,  a total  of  ^ will  be 

required  to  submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  study  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  by  January  1,  1971. 


Cities : 


0 


Boroughs : 


Mifflin 
Mif  f linto^-m 
Port  Royal 
Thorapsontown 


It  was  the  opinion  of  the  county  commissioners  that  there  are  numer- 
ous suitable  sites  for  landfill  in  the  county.  (A  32  acre  site  is 
presently  being  used).  However,  a joint  county  refuse  study  (Mifflin 
and  Juniata)  is  indicated  and  x-;ill  probably  be  undertaken  by  the  new 
planning  director. 

B,  SEWAGE  - At  the  present  time  two  sewage  treatment  plants  serve  the  more 
populated  sections  of  the  county.  These  are  located  at  Port  Royal  and 
Mifflin  with  the  latter  serving  the  Boroughs  of  Mifflin  and  Mifflin- 
town.  As  stated  in  the  report  on  Mifflin  County,  vrhen  the  Juniata 
River  is  reclassified  these  plants  will  have  to  construct  facilities 
to  provide  secondary  treatment. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Appalachian  Development 
Plan  for  the  three  year  period  ending  June  30,  1971.  This  plan  includes 
a project  in  the  SEDA  Service  Area  to  expand  the  sewage  treatment  plant 
at  Mifflintown  to  serve  industries  and  enlarged  high  school. 
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C.  WATER  - The  county’s  water  supply  is  sufficient.  A dam,  once  owned  by 


the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  was  recently  purchased  by  the  county.  Seldom 
is  the  water  supply  affected  by  drought.  More  often  it  is  the  inability 
of  the  facilities  to  supply  the  county  with  sufficient  water. 

D.  HOUSING  - The  county  commissioners  advised  that  Federal  Housing  Programs 
are  needed  throughout  the  county.  Mifflin  Hill  and  Swartz  Valley  are 
desperately  in  need  of  standard  housing. 

The  county  is  without  a code  enforcement  program,  therefore  rental 
and  owner-occupied  residential  structures  are  dilapidated  and  in  need  of 
repair. 

The  county  has  completed  the  framework  for  a redevelopment  authority. 
They  are  now  trying  to  recruit  personnel.  Plans  for  a county  housing 
authority  are  also  being  developed. 

The  construction  of  public  housing  units  and  the  construction  of 
low-moderate  income  residential  units  for  either  sale  or  rental  are 
among  the  priorities  for  the  county. 

E.  TRAN S P ORTAT I ON  - The  county  is  without  passenger  trains  or  cab  service. 
However,  there  is  a local  bus  service. 

2,  Community  Interest  in  the  Above 

The  citizens  have  expressed  a desire  to  improve  housing  conditions  and 
increase  industrial  development.  Vacant  land  surrounding  highway  333  has  been 
surveyed  for  a possible  industrial  development  site.  Therefore,  county  officials 
would  like  very  much  to  see  this  highway  improved. 
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3. 


Established  Governmental  Agencies 


County  Planning  Commission 

Bi-County  Planning  Commission  (Juniata  and  Mifflin) 

County  Water  Authority 

A.  SEDA's  Involvement  with  County 

The  county’s  dues  to  SEDA  is  $1,500  per  year.  In  1968,  the  county 
contributed  only  $100.00.  County  did  not  pay  the  full  amount  because  SEDA’s 
program  was  not  clearly  defined.  The  county  will  continue  to  contribute  to  SEDA 
and  will  increase  its  contributions  as  SEDA  increases  its  services. 

SEDA  will  provide  Juniata  and  Mifflin  Joint  County  Planning  Commission 
with  an  executive  director.  The  county  is  also  hopeful  that  SEDA  will  provide 
the  necessary  personnel  to  increase  tourism,  generate  industrial  development  and 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  Highway  333. 
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MIFFLIN 


Persons  Interviewed:  W.  Brady  Hetrick,  Representative,  82nd  District 

Phillip  E.  Gingerick,  Commissioner 
Christopher  W.  Buehl,  Executive  Director,  Mifflin 
Industrial  Development  Corporation  (MIDC) 

1,  Existing  Environmental  Problems 

A.  REFUSE  - Of  the  1^  municipalities  in  the  county,  a total  of  _5  vrill  be 
required  to  submit  a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  study  to  the  State 
Department  of  Health  by  January  1,  1971. 

Lewistown  has  a sanitary  landfill  site  which  is  used  by  several 
townships.  The  county  officials  were  unable  to  give  reliable  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  county  refuse  disposal  management  and  we  were  unable 
to  see  the  planning  director.  All  toxvmships  hox^ever,  have  passed  ordi- 
nances prohibiting  open  dumping. 

B.  SEWAGE  - It  is  anticipated  that  the  State  Sanitary  Water  Board  in  the 
near  future  X'/ill  reclassify,  Juniata  River  x^/hich  in  turn  x>7ill  require 
the  Boroughs  of  Kistler,  Lewis tox-m  and  McVeytox-m  to  construct  necessary 
sex^7age  treatment  facilities  to  provide  secondary  treatment, 

C.  WATER  - Officials  advised  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any  shortage  of 
water.  The  borough  of  Lex'/istown  has  recently  constructed  a modern  water 
treatment  plant  and  is  proposing  to  build  a six  million  dollar  dam  for 
the  storage  of  mountain  X'/ater.  This  v/ill  enable  the  region  to  expand 
its  industrial  grox^/th. 

In  general,  reliable  information  pertaining  to  refuse  disposal, 
sewage  and  water  was  not  obtained.  Unfortunately,  county  officials  x^jere 
unable  to  supply  the  kind  of  information  needed  to  determine  the  status 
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of  the  aforementioned.  We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  county 
planner  was  not  available  and  he  has  only  occupied  said  position  for 
one  month. 

D.  HOUSING  - In  Lewistown,  the  county  redevelopment  authority  is  demolish- 
ing many  old  buildings  in  the  central  business  district.  The  new  project 
will  be  a closed  shopping  mall  with  many  shops  and  department  stores. 

Structures  warranting  clearance  be  demolished  and  replaced 

with  new  buildings.  A code  enforcement  program  is  in  execution  requiring 
that  all  buildings  and  homes  be  brought  up  to  standard  conditions  or  con- 
demned. 

Eighty-six  units  of  public  housing  were  recently  opened  and  sixty- 
two  additional  units  being  completed.  Future  plans  for  residential  con- 
struction includes  a seven  story  condominium  apartment  building  with 
rates  from  $125  to  $250.  Units  will  be  colonial  in  design  and  completely 
air  conditioned.  The  building  x-rill  have  a sv/imming  pool  and  shops. 

The  county  redevelopment  authority  is  putting  forth  a good  effort 
in  attacking  residential  and  commercial  building  needs  of  Lex'/istown. 

We  hope  that  this  effort  X'/ill  permeate  into  other  communities  x^ith  the 
county. 

E.  TRANSPORTATION  - Officials  advised  that  the  county  does  not  have  any 
local  transportation  problems.  Local  taxi  service  and  passenger  train 
service  are  adequate. 

2.  Community  Interest  in  the  Above 

Officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  county  is  genuinely  engaged  in 
structuring  programs  to  solve  environmental  problems.  Unfortunately,  total  county 
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involvement  is  not  an  easy  task  particularly  when  consideration  must  also  be  given 
to  rural  areas.  Often,  separate  and  different  solutions  for  similar  problems  are 
needed. 

We  feel  that  through  sincere  combined  efforts  of  the  bi-county  planning 
commission  (Juniata  and  Mifflin)  programs  designed  specifically  for  rural  areas 
are  possible. 

3.  Established  Governmental  Agencies 

County  Redevelopment  Authority 

County  Housing  Authority 

Bi-County  Planning  Commission 

Mifflin  Industrial  Development  Corporation. 

4.  SEDA's  Involvement  with  County 

The  county  has  not  made  any  financial  contributions  to  SEDA.  Officials 
feel  that  SEDA  has  neglected  the  county  and  will  "short-change"  all  counties 
located  in  the  Juniata  Valley.  This  opinion  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
since  PP&L  serves  only  the  Susquehanna  Basin  and  Penn  Electric  serves  the  Juniata 
Valley,  SEDA  being  strongly  supported  by  PP&L,  will  give  preference  to  those 
counties  located  in  the  PP&L  service  area. 

Mr.  Hetrick,  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  82nd  District, 
stated  that  SEDA  is  undertaking  too  many  programs  with  its  present  staff.  Its 
service  area  is  too  large.  SEDA  should  try  and  recruit  staff  locally  and  in  some 
fashion,  establish  quasi  local  SEDAs,  He  added,  that  this  type  organization 
would  permit  SEDA  to  provide  services  effectively  and  much  more  economically. 

If  on  the  other  hand  SEDA  is  unable  to  establish  quasi  SEDAs,  then  it  should 
give  birth  to  additional  SEDAs  to  carry  out  programs  for  the  area. 
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RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  SEDA  AND  BUCKl^ELL 


In  conceiving  the  GSB,  SEDA  was  responding  in  its  ovm  way  to  the  desires  of 
local  officials  for  technical  assistance.  The  GSB  v/as  to  be  the  vehicle  through 
which  this  technical  assistance  was  to  be  provided.  The  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau,  as  conceived  by  the  executive  vice  president  of  SEDA  differed 
from  that  of  the  Consultant  who  was  supported  by  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  differences  in  basic  philosophy  as  to  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Bureau  have  not  been  resolved  completely  during  the  period  in  X'/hich 
the  study  has  taken  place.  SEDA's  concept  of  the  GSB  is  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  GSB  would  not  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Development 
District  Organization. 

2.  The  GSB  would  be  created,  managed  and  financed  entirely 
by  local  governments  as  an  intergovernmental  organization. 

3.  SEDA  v;ould  serve  as  a "catalyst”  in  creating  the  GSB. 

BGA  and  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce  disagree  x^ith  the  basic 
philosophy  of  SEDA  on  all  three  points.  The  reasoning  is  as  follox-js: 

1.  GSB  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Development  District 
because  the  agencies  x«7hich  created  the  District  are  those 
which  need  and  x^jant  technical  service.  In  addition,  most 
Appalachian  projects,  particularly  those  involving  indus- 
trial development  and  highx-7ays,  are  municipal  projects. 

Local  municipal  officials,  including  county  commissioners, 
are  those  most  involved.  Therefore,  they  are  looking  to  the 
development  district,  x-zhich  they  created  for  help  on  prob- 
lems which  are  directly  related  to  local  development. 
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They  see  no  need  for  tX'70  separate  organizations  since 
one  of  the  functions  of  the  GSB  x>70uld  be  to  assist  v/ith 
Appalachian  Development  Projects. 

2.  The  local  governments  in  the  region  were  not  previously 
ax<7are  of  the  need  for  a GSB  or  one  x-7ould  have  been 
created.  This  concept  was  originated  by  the  development 
district  and  has  been  "sold"  to  local  officials.  They  are 
looking  to  the  district  for  help,  not  to  each  other. 

Local  officials  have  indicated  their  willingness  to  "buy 
services",  but  not  until  the  services  are  available.  The 
district  must  therefore  organize,  staff,  and  initially 
finance  the  GSB  if  it  is  to  become  operational. 

3.  SEDi\  cannot  act  nearly  as  a "catalyst  ' for  the  reasons 
stated  above.  If  funds  are  to  be  provided  for  the  GSB 
from  local  governments,  it  must  be  on  the  basis  of 
"services  rendered.*' 

Largely  as  a result  of  this  philosophy,  SEDA  began  looking  around  for  ways 
of  becoming  a catalyst.  Bucknell  University  was  x-jilling  to  explore  possible 
areas  of  mutual  concern  regarding  the  GSB  and  SEDA  found  through  this  relation- 
ship, a way  of  getting  its  concept  of  the  GSB  off  the  ground  without  hiring  full 
time  staff  or  spending  any  money.  Therefore,  throughout  the  period  of  study,  the 
Consultant  has  been  trying  to  encourage  one  type  of  approach  X'7ithout  success, 
and  SEDA  has  in  fact,  seen  the  GSB  and  the  Community  Development  Center  of  Buck- 
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nell  as  one  and  the  same.  At  the  point  in  time  that  this  report  is  being  written, 
no  action  program  to  implement  the  GSB  has  been  developed.  However,  some  GSB 
projects  have  been  started.  This  seemingly  paradoxical  situation  has  created 
problems  for  BGA  in  defining  the  scope  and  role  of  the  GSB.  The  relationship 
between  SEDA  and  Bucknell  is  further  explored  in  this  chapter.  For  practical 
purposes  of  evaluating  what  has  been  done  with  the  GSB  concept  during  the  past 
six  months,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  GSB  and  the  GDC  are  one  and  the  same. 

In  1967,  Bucknell  University  established  the  Institute  for  Regional  Affairs. 
This  Institute  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  implementing  a set  of  new  objec- 
tives for  the  university.  Securing  a grant  from  a private  source  enabled  the  uni- 
versity to  hire  a part-time  director.  Concurrent  with  this  action  by  Bucknell, 
SEDA  was  designated  as  an  Economic  Development  District.  The  directors  of  these 
two  organizations  V7ere  deeply  concerned  regarding  the  effectiveness  and  success 
for  their  respective  organizations.  SEDA  seemed  to  possess  the  support  and 
interest  of  local  units  of  government  and  Bucknell  University  seemed  to  possess 
magnetic  characteristics  to  employ  and  hold  development  personnel.  They  concluded 
that  success  for  both  would  be  most  likely  if  there  was  a sharing  of  the  develop- 
ment tasks;  each  organization  doing  what  it  could  do  best.  Through  a temporary 
memorandum  of  agreement,  this  mutual  concern  lead  to  the  creation  of  the  Community 
Development  Center  (CDC). 

In  order  to  show  the  relationship  of  this  combination  to  the  GSB  as  proposed 
by  the  Consultant,  we  must  analyze  the  structure  of  the  Buckncll-Institute  for 
Regional  Affairs  and  SEDA  relationship. 
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The  Institute  for  Regional  Affairs 


The  Institute  for  Regional  Affairs  was  established  to  serve  as  the  agency 
through  which  Bucknall  University  could  meet  tv7o  important  but  neglected  needs. 

The  Institute  was  orginally  established  to  provide  the  Upper  Susquehanna  Valley 
Region  with  specialized  research,  personnel  training  and  other  professional  ser- 
vices to  the  region.  The  second  need  is  one  faced  internally  by  Bucknell,  as  a 
university  of  controlled  size  emphasizing  undergraduate  instruction,  and  has  to 
do  with  systematizing  the  deployment  of  faculty  time.  On  the  one  hand,  a college 
or  university  located  outside  any  metropolitan  area,  as  is  Bucknell,  often  needs 
to  search  for  faculty  professional  development  opportunities  that  a big  city 
institution  finds  readily  available.  On  the  other  hand,  the  university  needs  to 
be  selective  in  the  research,  consultation,  training  and  other  service  tasks  it 
undertakes,  in  order  to  assure  that  they  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  its  capa- 
bility for  performing  its  basic  education  mission,  Realizing  that  these  needs 
are  confronting  many  similar  areas  and  higher  education  institutions  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Institute  is  intended  to  be  a model  which  can  be  duplicated  throughout 
the  country* 

The  nature  of  the  needs  of  communities  and  industrial  enterprises  was  explored 
in  depth  by  Bucknell  University.  The  principle  component  needs  of  the  region's 
communities  and  industrial  enterprises,  as  viev;ed  by  the  Institute  is  described 
as  follows: 

Problems  relating  to  materials,  to  production  process  and  to  business 
operations  frequently  are  confronted  by  the  region's  enterprises  v/hich 
have  not  on  their  regular  staffs  the  specialized  chemists  or  physicists, 
engineers  or  economists  required  to  solve  them.  Due  to  their  location. 
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these  enterprises  find,  it  incommodious  and  costly  to  send  their  problems 
away  to  metropolitan  areas  or  to  bring  in  from  same  the  required  tech- 
nical skilled  personnel.  Therefore  they  are  confronted  with  a competitive 
disadvantage  in  keeping  abreast  with  advancement  in  their  often  rapidly 
advancing  fields.  Consequently  they  seek  a dependable  local  source  of  such 
occasionally  needed  specialized  research  competencies  to  vjhich  to  refer 
their  problems  as  they  arise. 

Few  if  any  of  these  enterprises  can  afford  to  maintain  for  themselves  the 
elaborate  and  expensive  laboratories  which  such  research  ordinarily  requires  and 
which  large  national  corporations  can  afford  individually  or  small  enterprises 
in  a large  city  often  find  near  at  hand.  Therefore,  the  availability  not  only 
of  specialized  research  personnel  but  of  research  equipment  and  facilities  where 
needed  by  a particular  enterprise  is  part  of  the  need  in  regions  sueh  as  the 
Central  Sus.quehanna  Appalachian  Region. 

Community  planning  and  development  studies  are  hampered  even  in  communities 
such  as  Williamsport*  Bloomsburg*  Danville#  Shamokiit*  Selinsgrove#.  Sunbury  and 
Milton.  These  communities  are  unable  to  maintain  the  variety  of  staff  specialists 
that  are  required  to  cope  v>7ith  modern  problems  of  urban  development.  Therefore 
local  communities  being  deprived  of  the  necessary  ingredients  to  mobilize  the 
competencies  to  deal  with  socio-economic  developments,  are  removed  from  the 
stream  of  federal  and  state  programs.  Therefore,  unless  they  can  retain  the  ser- 
vices of  specialists  comparable  to  those  on  public  municipal  and  private  agency 
staffs  in  the  metropolitan  areas,  engineering,  educational  and  other  studies  that 
are  needed  to  formulate  plans  and  proposals  which  v;ill  improve  the  area  are 
inaccessible. 
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The  Institute  feels  that  in  order  to  compete  effectively  as  places  to  live 
and  v7ork,  to  bring  up  children  and  to  attract  and  keep  people  of  promise  and 
means,  communities  such  as  those  in  the  SEDA  area  need  to  progress  with  the  times. 
To  do  so  means  studying  objectively  their  deficiences  and  potentials,  and  plan- 
ning and  designing  programs  of  physical  renewal,  cultural  and  educational  enrich- 
ment, social  service  and  economic  development,  all  of  which  confront  such  communi- 
ties with  a very  real  need  for  access  somehow  to  a variety  of  specialized  and 
advanced  professional  competencies. 

Industrial  enterprises  in  addition  to  problem  research  needs,  and  communi- 
ties, in  addition  to  study  and  planning  needs,  both  require  opportunities  to  sup- 
plement and  to  upgrade  their  staffs  through  training,  particularly  at  the  advanced 
technical  and  professional  levels.  Again,  the  non-metropolitan  character  of  the 
region,  presents  difficulties.  Consultants  are  not  readily  at  hand  to  be  called 
upon  to  supplement  regular  staff  for  on-going  operations.  Nor  are  technical 
training  and  professional-advancement  education  opportunities  ordinarily  and  con- 
veniently available.  The  opportunity  in  the  region  for  many  particular  kinds  of 
advanced  training  or  professional  education  programs  is  too  irregular  to  keep 
open  the  opportunities  as  a matter  of  course,  in  the  way  they  arc  likely  to  be 
kept  in  a metropolitan  area. 

Communities  and  industries  of  the  region  must  have  such  services  and  opportu- 
nities to  compete  successfully.  They  need  to  be  able  to  keep  key  personnel  abreast 
of  new  knowledge  and  ne\<r  technology.  They  must  attract  and  hold  good  people  and 
provide  opportunities  for  personal  career  advancement.  The  Institute  feels  that 
there  should  be  a way  to  overcome  or  get  around  the  difficulties  posed  by  location 
in  a region  of  this  character. 
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The  Institute  feels  that  a university  within  the  region  may  recognize  the 
needs  of  communities  and  industrial  enterprises  as  described  above  and  may  acknowl- 
edge its  obligation  as  an  institutional  citizen  of  the  region  to  help  meet  such 
needs,  and  yet  be  deterred  from  doing  so  in  any  substantial  v/ay  by  consideration 
of  its  ovin  conflicting  need  to  husband  its  resources  for  its  own  central  mission. 
For  a college  or  a university  like  Bucknell,  where  baccalaureate  instruction  pre- 
dominates, research  and  services  necessarily  have  a lower  priority  than  they  would 
in  a large  comprehensive  university  emphasizing  advanced  graduate  ^^Tork  and  engag- 
ing in  diverse  contract  services.  The  Institute  which  is  a part  of  Bucknell,  has 
no  intention  of  transforming  itself  into  that  kind  of  institution.  Therefore,  if 
Bucknell  is  to  render  any  substantial  help  in  meeting  the  needs  of  neighboring 
communities  and  industrial  enterprises,  the  university  first  must  identify  needs 
of  its  own  which  can  be  met  in  the  course  of,  and  by  means  of,  helping  the  others. 
Such  needs  do  exist  within  the  university  and  may  be  described  as  follows: 

1,  Faculty  Professional  Career  Development  Opportunities 

There  is  a great  concern  on  the  part  of  a college  or  university  these 
days  to  see  that  its  faculty  members  keep  closeJy  in  touch  with  rapid  social  and 
technological  developments  in  the  field  of  practice  as  well  as  V7ith  advances  on 
the  research  frontiers.  This  is  essential  if  the  instruction  of  students  is  to  be 
relevant  and  up-to-date,  and  if  professors  are  to  advance  their  own  careers. 

For  this  purpose,  not  only  sponsored  research  of  a laboratory  sort  but  field  stu- 
dies and  consultation  assignments  can  be  most  useful  if  discrimination  is  exer- 
cised in  selecting  activities  that  really  enhance  the  faculty's  competence  for 
instruction.  Furthermore,  supporting  parts  of  professors'  time  in  this  way  per- 
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raits  a collef^e  or  university  to  maintain  a somewhat  larger  faculty  and  thus  get  a 
greater  diversity  of  specialized  talents  to  enrich  its  own  instructional  programs. 
This  last  can  be  especially  important  for  a higher  education  institution  that  seeks 
to  preserve  the  advantages  of  controlled  size  of  student  body. 

A significant  need  of  institutions  like  Bucknell  University,  therefore,  is 
systematic  provision  of  appropriate  outside  opportunities  for  faculty  career 
development.  The  provision  needs  to  be  systematic  in  several  senses.  The  insti- 
tution needs  a system  for  actively  seeking  out  such  opportunities,  since  the  in- 
stitution's location  in  a non-metropolitan  area  otherwise  will  produce  too  fev7. 

It  needs  also  a system  for  selecting  from  among  possible  outside  assignm.ents  those 
that  will  improve  faculty  competencies  for  instruction,  x\nd  it  needs  a system 
for  allocating  such  assignments  among  faculty  in  order  to  equalize  loads  and  to 
protect  the  manning  of  the  institution's  basic  instructional  programs.  Conse- 
quently, a university  like  Bucknell  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  natter  to  chance 
or  to  the  varying  initiative  of  individual  professors  but  needs  to  provide  sys- 
tematically for  it. 

2,  Clinical  or  Field  Practice  Experience  for  Students 

Many  of  a college's  or  university's  educational  programs  need,  for  opti- 
mal effectiveness,  to  give  students  clinical  or  field  experience  as  well  as  class- 
room and  laboratory  instruction.  This  is  clearly  so  in  the  case  of  applied  fields 
such  as  engineering  and  education.  It  is  also  often  important  in  chemistry  and 
other  natural  sciences  and  in  sociology  and  other  social  or  behavioral  sciences. 

A university  or  college  is  also  obligated  to  make  the  necessary  provision  in  what- 
ever way  its  location  requires  to  give  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  student  the 
opportunities  to  realistically  relate  their  formal  studies  to  practice. 
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3. 


Shared-Use  Research  Facilities 


Institutions  like  Buckncll  University  find  that  it  is  often  expensive  and 
difficult  to  provide  elaborate  research  equipment  and  facilities  for  student  in- 
struction and  faculty  research.  Institutions  of  controlled  size  cannot  invest  in 
such  facilities  as  well  as  hup,o  comprehensive  institutions.  The  problem  is  inten- 
sified by  the  lack  of  nearby  centers  of  such  facilities. 

For  such  colleges  and  universities,  means  to  acquire  research  facilities 
useful  not  only  for  the  institution  but  for  the  region's  other  educational,  commu- 
nity and  industrial  enterprises  must  be  developed.  One  method  would  be  to  finance 
jointly  and  share  the  use  of  same. 

These  two  sets  of  needs  describe  an  area  of  mutual  concern  for  Bucknell  Uni- 
versity, the  communities  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  SEDA  region.  The 
structure  of  the  Institute,  therefore,  was  designed  to  help  meet  both  sets  of  needs. 

The  Institute  was  established  as  an  integral  part  of  Bucknell  University,  to 
serve  as  the  agency  through  which  Bucknell  can  cultivate  and  manage  certain  rela- 
tionships with  other  agencies  in  the  region.  The  character  of  the  Institute  can 
best  be  described  in  terms  of  Functions  to  be  performed,  organizational  structure 
and  operating  procedures. 

Functions  to  be  Performed 

The  Institute  will  test  materials  and  participate  on  related  problem  research 
as  commissioned  by  industrial  enterprises.  It  will  analyze  the  production  proces- 
ses, personnel  deployment  and  equipment  design  in  manufacturing  plants,  utilities 
and  other  industrial  enterprises.  It  will  conduct  socio-economic  studies  of  commu- 
nities. Technical  assistance  will  be  provided  for  the  development  of  physical 
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renewal  plans  and  public  service  propraros.  Part-time  or  occasional  consulting 
services  will  be  provided  in  the  natural  and  social  science  fields  as  well  as 
such  professional  fields  as  engineering,  business  administration  and  education. 

Organizational  Structure 

The  Institute  will  have  a director,  responsible  administratively  to  the 
president  of  Bucknell  University.  Initially  he  will  serve  on  a part-time  basis. 

An  advisory  council  will  assist  the  director  in  shaping  policies  and  programs. 

This  council  will  have  representation  from  the  University  and  from  principal  colla- 
borating communities  and  industrial  enterprises.  By  using  the  University's  fiscal 
management  staff,  the  Institute's  administrative  staff  will  consist  of  one  adminis- 
trative assistant.  As  the  Institute's  operations  expand,  additional  administrative 
staff  specialists  will  be  added  and  supported  by  the  Institute's  own  budget. 

The  Institute's  principal  staff  will  be  members  of  the  University's  faculty. 

A roster  of  specialized  competencies  available  within  the  university  is  to  be 
maintained  by  the  institute,  together  with  an  inventory  of  research  and  service 
facilities.  These  are  to  be  allocated  as  circumstances  require.  The  director 
will  assign  a coordinator  to  each  project  and/or  service  unit. 

3.  Operating  Procedure  Guidelines 

The  advisory  council  will  assist  the  director  in  selecting  appropriate 
projects  and  services.  The  director  is  to  maintain  liaison  with  community  leaders 
and  executives  of  industrial  enterprises.  He  will  also  maintain  a relationship 
with  such  organizations  as  SEDA  and  the  chambers  of  commerce  so  as  to  assist  and 
supplement  their  efforts. 
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Faculty  and/or  student  participation  in  an  institute  service  or  project  is  to 
be  entirely  voluntary  and  on  terms  acceptable  to  each  individual.  Deans  and  depart- 
ment chairmen  are  to  determine  in  each  case  what  faculty  expansion  will  be  required 
and  whether  such  expansion  is  feasible  and  desirable. 

All  projects  and  services  conducted  by  the  institute  are  to  be  funded  through 
special  accounts  maintained  by  the  university  and  are  not  to  be  subsidized  from  the 
university’s  general  fund,  except  as  the  president  may  approve  in  the  initial  orga- 
nizing phase  or  as  he  may  approve  in  the  form  of  non-compensated  continuing  ser- 
vices such  as  fiscal  management. 

The  institute's  operations  are  to  be  self  sustaining  from  a combination  of 
general  support  grants,  specific  project  grants  and  contracts,  and  service  fees  or 
commissions.  In  order  to  encourage  participation  by  comm.unities  and  enterprises 
during  the  early  development  stages  of  the  institute,  it  is  anticipated  that  gene- 
ral support  grants  will  probably  hold  down  the  burden  of  direct  or  overhead  costs 
on  participants  in  particular  projects  and  services.  The  institute  will  fix  fee 
structures  and  grant  or  contract  terms  from  the  outset  so  that,  with  a reasonable 
volume  of  operation,  the  institute  will  be  dependent  for  general  support  only  on 
such  continuing  "sponsoring  membership"  subsidy  as  major  participants  agree  to 
provide , 

The  Community  Development  Center 

The  establishment  of  the  Community  Development  Center  was  a product  of  the 
Regional  Development  Task  Force  efforts  to  organize  research,  planning  and  develop- 
ment within  the  Pennsylvania  Appalachian  Region.  This  center  was  created  to  serve 
as  a regional  pool  of  research,  planning  and  development  talent  in  order  to  supple- 
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ment  the  efforts  of  local  units  of  government.  It  is  also  intended  to  implement 
the  GSB  concept. 

Bucknell  University  desiring  to  have  involvement  with  the  communities  of  the 
region  in  order  to  further  enhance  her  research  and  educational  aims,  and  through 
a memorandum  of  agreement  with  SEDA,  placed  the  Center  under  the  administrative 
direction  of  the  Bucknell  University  Institute  for  Regional  Affairs . It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  Center  be  operated  on  a non-profit,  self-supporting  basis  with  in- 
come to  be  derived  from  professional  staff  services  and  a combination  of  specific 
and  general  grants  from  private  and  public  sources. 

Initially  the  Center  will  be  funded  by  SEDA  and  Bucknell’ s Institute  who  have 
agreed  to  advance  $10,000  each.  It  has  also  been  proposed  that  these  funds  be 
repaid  in  not  less  than  five  years  from  earnings  of  the  Center.  An  advisory  board 
is  to  be  named  to  guide  the  development  of  the  center  v/ith  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  the  kind  and  quality  of  services  provided  by  the  Center.  The  Center 
is  publicly  designated  as  the  Bucknell-SEDA  Community  Development  Center.  The  Cen- 
ter is  intended  to  be  physically  housed  in  SEDA's  present  headquarters  at  Timber- 
haven. 

In  addition  to  the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  Institute  for  Regional  Affairs, 
the  University  feels  that  the  establishment  of  the  SEDA-Bucknell  Community  Develop- 
ment Center  is  a move  consistent  x-7ith  the  University’s  basic  policy  of  encouraging 
larger  involvement  with  her  local  environment.  There  will  also  be  an  increase  in 
the  depth  of  Bucknell’ s faculty  in  specialized  fields  which  usually  provide  the 
most  difficulty  for  regular  recruiting  efforts  by  the  academic  departments.  The 
Center  will  enable  the  instructors  to  have  close  familiarity  with  local  developments, 
thus,  adding  a dimension  of  teaching  competence  which  every  institution  of  higher 
learning  needs . 
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As  stated  previously,  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Center  is  to  provide  a regional 
pool  of  research,  planning  and  development  talent  to  local  units  of  government  in 
the  region.  The  Bucknell-SEDA  Community  Development  Center  has  been  established 
for  approximately  five  months.  Durinc  this  time,  the  follov/ing  specific  regional 
projects  and  studies  were  developed: 

1.  Regional  Computer  Center 

2.  Regional  Solid  Waste  Planning 

3.  Regional  Detention  Facilities 

A.  Fabridam  Development  Council 

5.  East  Union  County  Regional  Sewage  Study 

6.  Regional  Planning 
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REGIONAL  COMPUTER  CENTER 


The  computer  has  become  an  integral  part  of  science,  government,  business  and 
education.  Bucknell  University  v/orking  with  SEDA,  the  local  industrial  groups  and 
with  several  county  governments  has  developed  a plan  for  a regional  computer  cen- 
ter. l^ile  this  center  will  primarily  serve  the  university's  internal  needs  (aca- 
demic and  administrative)  it  will  also  bo  available  for  local  governments,  industry, 
and  other  neighboring  institutions.  Lycoming  College  and  Susquehanna  University 
have  accepted  an  invitation  to  share  this  new  facility  on  a pay-as-ynu-use  basis. 
Current  plans  reveal  that  they  will  be  connected  to  Bucknell 's  system  via  remote 
terminals.  The  system  is  scheduled  to  be  in  operation  by  1970. 

Dr.  Melvyn  Woodward  stated  that  the  computer  system  selected  is  a large,  third 
generation  machine  which  can  simultaneously  process  student  programs,  research  prob- 
lems, administrative  records  systems,  and  real  time  problems  (process  control). 

When  installed  it  will  be  the  most  powerful  computer  system  within  a 60  mile  radius 
of  Bucknell. 

The  system  will  support  the  three  universities  and  will  provide  a potential 
for  local  industry,  government  and  education  not  presently  in  evidence  in  the  area. 
There  will  be  a staff  of  computer  experts  to  support  the  system.  This  is  turn 
will  provide  a large  pool  of  expertise  heretofore  unavailable  in  the  region,  which 
may  be  applied  in  many  areas  of  community  development. 

Finally,  the  computer  will  be  used  in  medical  diagnosis  and  to  assess  input 
data  relating  to  body  functions  such  as  heart  rate,  blood  pressure  and  temperature 
and  determine  whether  these  readings  indicate  disease,  which  will  be  useful  to  hos- 
pitals and  medical  clinics  within  the  region.  Local  health  problems  that  are 
characteristic  of  the  region  may  also  be  diagnosed  and  assessed. 
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REGIONAL  SOLID  WASTE 


The  increase  in  population  coupled  v/ith  an  increase  per  capita  output  of 
refuse  and  a decrease  in  the  proper  management  of  solid  waste  disposal  has  prompted 
the  State  Department  of  Health  to  issue  an  order  requiring  all  municipalities  hav- 
ing a population  density  of  300  or  m.ore  per  square  mile  to  submit  a comprehensive 
refuse  disposal  study  to  the  Departm.ent  of  Health  by  January  1,  1971. 

Two  of  the  most  pressing  problems  in  solid  waste  management  are  the  failure 
of  municipalities  to  acquire  adequate  and  properly  sized  landfill  sites  and  the 
decentralization  of  existing  sites. 

The  realization  that  poor  solid  waste  management  will  lead  to  major  environ- 
mental health  problems,  and  a desire  to  comply  v/ith  the  request  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  that  refuse  disposal  plans  be  prepared  on  a county-wide  basis ^ 
County  officials  have  begun  to  initiate  ways  to  improve  solid  waste  management. 
However,  it  was  soon  realized  that  many  communities  were  unable  to  adequately 
resolve  this  problem.  By  permitting  uncontrolled  solid  waste  disposal  throughout 
the  years,  many  communities  have  escaped  the  financial  responsibility  incurred  by 
the  proper  management.  To  correct  this  condition  within  a prescribed  period  of 
time  will  be  a hardship  for  many  communities.  Therefore,  the  Regional  Development 
Commission  of  SEDA  instructed  the  executive  vice  president  to  consider  the  under- 
taking of  a regional  solid  Xv?aste  feasibility  study. 

The  objectives  of  this  study  x^ill  be  to  explore  alternative  refuse  disposal 
methods,  environmental  conditions,  and  to  outline  the  structure  of  an  agency  that 
may  ultimately  manage  regional  solid  waste  disposal. 
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FABRIDAM  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 


The  Fabridam  will  attract  many  people.  The  body  of  water  created  by  the 
Fabrldam  will  create  new  economic  opportunities  for  the  area.  Additional  eating, 
sleeping,  camping,  boating  and  swimming  facilities  will  be  required  in  order  to 
accommodate  those  who  are  touring  and/or  vacationing  in  the  area.  This  body  of 
water  will  also  create  new  problems.  These  problems  will  be  found  in  traffic, 
refuse  disposal,  health  and  police  protection.  Realizing  that  unless  a joint 
action  is  taken  to  give  guidance  and  direction  to  this  development,  the  twelve 
units  of  local  governments  most  directly  affected  by  the  Fabridam,  area  business- 
men, and  landowners  met,  discussed  and  created  the  Fabridam  Area  Development 
Council. 

The  Fabridam  Area  Development  Council  proposed  the  following  plan  of  work 
projects: 

1.  Map  all  public  facilities. 

2.  Work  with  the  various  police  units  to  develop  methods  of 
handling  overloads  of  traffic. 

3.  Investigate  feasibility  of  an  inter-park  transportation  system. 

4.  Develop  recreational  events  as  special  attractions. 

5.  Encourage  the  preparation  and  adoption  of  an  ordinance  govern- 
ing highway  signs  and  highway  advertising  to  avoid  prolifera- 
tion of  signs  which  would  destroy  the  scenic  values  of  the 
area  but  making  provisions  for  signs  to  aid  the  traveler. 
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6,  Encourage  the  preparation  of  building  codes,  subdivision 
regulations  and  zoning  control  to  assure  a good  character 
of  development  in  areas  devoted  to  year-round  recreational 
homes,  summer  cottages  and  transient  visitors  using  trailers 
and  tents . 

7.  Coordinate  plans  with  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
in  determining  the  character  of  the  park  to  be  built  at  the 
dam  site. 

The  CDC  has  agreed  to  provide  a full-time  project  director  to  the  council 
during  the  summer  of  1969.  Kis  duties  will  be  to  work  with  the  council,  the 
local  and  state  officials,  and  area  development  interests  in  carrying  out  the 
projects  previously  outlined. 
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REGIONAL  DETENTION  FACILITY 


Many  county  officials  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  a gross  neglect 
on  the  part  of  local  governments  to  maintain  safe,  adequate  and  modern  detention 
facilities.  Present  facilities  are  overcrowded,  substandard,  and  separate  facili- 
ties for  males  and  females  are  either  lacking  or  are  in  poor  condition.  There 
is  also  a need  for  skilled  personnel  and  the  development  of  sound  detentional 
procedures . 

In  order  to  correct  these  deficiences  and  to  extend  these  services  to  addi- 
tional communities,  several  commissioners  made  a request  to  SEDA  to  develop  a 
concept  for  a large  regional  detention  facility.  Plans  for  this  development 
have  not  been  completed. 
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REGIONAL  PLANNING 


Sound  comprehensive  physical  development  of  the  region  can  only  be  achieved 
as  a result  of  good  planning.  Several  counties  have  begun,  or  are  well  along  in 
the  process  of  county-wide  planning,  notably  Centre,  Perry,  Columbia  and  Clinton 
Lycoming  County  has  just  begun  its  program.  The  others  are  in  various  stages  of 
development  or  have  done  very  little.  Many  cities,  boroughs  and  townships  have 
prepared  individual  plans,  but  the  majority  of  municipal  governments  x^rithin  the 
region  have  done  nothing. 

At  the  county  level,  there  has  been  a rapid  turnover  in  professional  staff. 
Centre  County  has  been  the  only  county  within  the  region  to  operate  a program 
with  any  continuity.  All  counties  have  established  planning  commissions  hoxvever 

Regional  planning  within  the  area  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Community  Affairs  XN/hich  is  the  administering  agency  for  the  Urban 
Planning  Assistance  Program  (701),  The  Department  of  Commerce  has  also  encour- 
aged the  development  district  to  become  involved  in  regional  planning.  Federal 
planning  assistance  funds  could  provide  a means  of  acquiring  professional  staff 
at  the  district  level.  The  county  commissioners  in  several  counties,  notably 
Union  and  Snyder,  have  asked  SEDA  for  assistance  in  getting  planning  programs 
off  the  ground  on  a regional  basis. 

The  CDC  has  agreed  to  provide  a professional  planning  director  to  the  plan- 
ning commissions  of  Union  and  Snyder  Counties.  The  center  is  also  investigating 
possibilities  for  further  regional  planning  application,  including  the  provision 
of  staff  assistance  to  local  and  county  planning  commissions  under  contractual 
service  agreements. 
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THE  PROPOSED  GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 


INTRODUCTION 


The  foregoing  information  was  acquired  from  interviews  conducted  with  county 
and  local  government  officials.  These  interviews  reveal  the  opinions  of  the 
county  and  local  officials  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the  area,  their  concern 
for  resolving  these  problems,  and  their  expectations  of  SEDA. 

The  foregoing  information  is  also  an  account  of  SEDA's  conception  of  the 
problems,  the  Appalachian  Program,  and  her  involvement  with  Bucknell  University 
in  attempting  to  establish  an  agency  such  as  the  GSB,  with  similar  organizational, 
funding,  and  project  development  procedures. 

The  following  chapters  contain  the  Consultant's  evaluation  of  the  problems 
in  the  area,  the  mission  of  SEDA,  and  its  relationship  with  the  GSB.  The  Con- 
sultant has  also  outlined  the  organizational  structure,  funding,  and  project 
development  procedures  for  the  GSB. 

This  outline  is  intended  to  show  how  a GSB  should  be  organized  and  funded. 

It  can  be  useful  as  a guideline  for  establishing  a GSB  in  any  economic  develop- 
ment district. 
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PROGRAM 


The  GSB  would  be  the  vehicle  by  which  SEDA  mana.f^es  its  OTim  project  develop- 
ment commitments  as  well  as  those  of  local  governments  on  a service  contract  basis. 
Projects  developed  by  SEDA  should  not  duplicate  in  any  way  projects  developed  by 
counties  and/or  other  local  units  of  governments.  SEDA’s  projects  should  give 
counties  and  local  government  projects  added  dimensions.  Many  federal  programs, 
as  well  as  similar  state  programs,  require  either  a non-profit  or  limited  divi- 
dend or  cooperative  sponsor  to  receive  grants  and  loans. 

In  order  to  provide  local  units  of  governments  with  technical  personnel, 
the  GSB  will  maintain  a staff  that  will  be  able  to  provide  ideas,  talent  and 
leadership  throughout  the  region.  At  the  county  and  local  level  many  services 
will  be  supplied  on  a contractual  basis.  By  bringing  creative  ability  to  bear 
on  local  problems,  SEDA  or  any  local  development  agency  would  be  better  able  to 
assist  in  finding  solutions  to  environmental  problems. 

Many  counties  and  local  municipalities  have  organized  authorities,  boards 
and  commissions  to  maintain  and  provide  community  facilities.  Upon  direct  request 
the  GSB  would  provide  contractual  services  to  these  agencies.  The  Bureau  would 
also  utilize  survey  information  compiled  by  its  staff  to  identify  existing  and 
potential  problems,  which  will  enable  counties  and  local  government  authorities 
and  commissions  to  prepare  in  advance  for  additional  planning  and/or  funding  of 
projects.  It  will  also  serve  as  a coordinator  for  existing  projects.  By  provid- 
ing this  kind  of  service,  many  communities  heretofore  unable  to  participate  in 
development  projects  will  now  have  the  opportunity. 
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Communities  making  a real  effort  to  help  themselves  may  require  only  organi- 
zational help  from  the  GSB.  This  organizational  aid  will  be  available  to  concerned 
individuals,  churches  and  other  institutions  desiring  to  participate  in  federal  and 
state  programs  which  arc  limited  to  non-profit  organizations.  These  organizations 
could  play  a vital  role  in  resolving  the  critical  housing  problems  throughout  the 
region.  Communities  that  are  failing  in  m.aking  real  efforts  may  require  a stimulus 
from  the  GSB  that  will  lead  to  the  creation  of  community  action  groups.  The  efforts 
of  the  GSB  vjill  ultimately  create  a climate  that  v/ill  permit  the  growth  of  new  pro- 
jects and  improve  environmental  conditions  throughout  the  entire  area. 

Our  study  of  the  Central  Susquehanna  Appalachian  Region  revealed  that  there 
are  three  main  environmental  problems  confronting  all  counties.  They  are  housing, 
water-sewage  and  refuse  disposal.  In  order  to  respond  to  these  problems  in  a 
methodic  and  concise  manner,  we  recommend  that  the  GSB  should  take  the  following 
steps : 

HOUSING 

1.  A comprehensive  survey  of  housing,  throughout  the  region  should  be  con- 
ducted. Cooperation  vrith  other  agencies  such  as  housing  authorities,  redevelop- 
ment authorities  and  realtors  are  some  of  the  tools  which  should  be  used  while 
conducting  this  survey. 

2.  When  the  survey  has  been  completed,  the  data  collected  should  be  ana- 
lyzed and  used  in  the  follox-7ing  manner: 

(1)  Show  total  inventory  of  housing  throughout  the 
region  and  per  county. 
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(2)  Show  percent  of  standard  and  substandard  residential 
units  per  county. 

(3)  Total  nunber  of  units  with  reference  to  bedroom  size, 

1-2-3,  etc. 

Collectively,  this  data  will  .yive  a fairly  accurate  account  of  the  housing  condi- 
tion throughout  the  region.  It  will  also  identify  areas  having  critical  housinf? 
problems.  These  areas  should  receive  top  priority. 

3.  Implementation  of  non-profit  housing  programs  insured  under  section  221 
of  the  National  Housing  Act.  These  programs  are  desif^ned  to  encourage  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing.  The  utilization  of 
these  programs  will  produce  standard  housing  in  a relatively  short  period  of  time. 

4.  Counties  and  communities  having  redevelopment  authorities  should  be  con- 
tacted for  the  purpose  of  developing  lines  of  communication  and  sound  relocation 
techniques.  This  joint  effort  could  play  an  important  role  to  increase  the  execu- 
tion of  federal  housing  programs. 

5.  Guidance  should  be  given  to  communities  desiring  and/or  needing  public 
housing  units.  Where  possible,  community  action  groups  should  be  generated. 
Opinions  voiced  by  these  groups  can  be  useful  in  determining  location  and  con- 
struction of  said  units. 

6.  Exploration  of  the  rent  supplement  program  and  the  utilization  of  same 
where  needed. 

7.  Housing  needs  for  the  elderly  should  be  evaluated  and  programs  developed 
to  meet  the  needs. 

8.  Overcrowding  in  residential  units  should  be  identified  and  relocation 
programs  developed  for  families  occupying  an  overcrowded  unit. 
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9.  Housing  cost  throughout  the  region  and  the  median  monthly  rent  should 
be  evaluated.  Rental  rates  to  be  compared  with  unit  conditions. 

WATER-SEWAGE 

1.  The  feasibility  study  completed  under  the  auspices  of  SEDA  revealed  that 
a regional  sewage  system  between  Allenwood  and  Winfield  is  the  most  practical  way 
to  provide  good  sewage  treatment  for  the  participating  counties.  Therefore  the 
development  of  a sewage  authority  should  be  undertaken. 

2.  Feasibility  studies  should  be  conducted  in  order  to  determine  the  pro- 
per approach  and  method  needed  to  resolve  problems. 

3.  Communities  having  sewage  treatment  facilities  should  be  identified  and 
systems  evaluated. 

4.  Where  indicated,  aid  should  be  given  to  upgrade  system. 

5.  All  efforts  in  this  area  should  be  aimed  at  producing  the  highest  form 
of  sanitary  sewage  treatment  facilities  throughout  the  region  and  insure  the 
quality  of  treatment  for  the  future. 

6.  Counties  and  communities  having  and/or  anticipating  water  problems  should 
be  identified. 

7.  Problems  should  be  categorized.  Such  as,  area  of  storage,  treatment  and 
distribution  facilities. 

8.  Staff  should  combine  efforts  with  those  of  existing  water  authorities 
and/or  companies  to  achieve  these  goals.  Organizational  techniques  should  be 
available  to  communities  desiring  or  needing  authorities  to  provide  water  of  good 
quality. 
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REFUSE  DISPOSAL 


1.  Municipalities  faced  with  difficulties  in  preparing  this  study  should 
receive  top  priority  and  assistance  given  for  the  preparation  of  sane. 

2.  When  feasible,  refuse  disposal  plans  should  also  include  municipalities 
that  are  not  required  at  this  time  to  submit  a study.  This  concept  will  lend  it- 
self to  comprehensive  planning. 

3.  Conduct  a survey  to  identify  areas  which  may  be  used  for  sanitary  land- 
fill sites.  Utilize  soil  interpretations  from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Department. 

4.  Refuse  disposal  concepts,  cost  and  management  should  be  compared.  Data 
to  be  used  as  a reference  and  guide  for  municipalities. 

5.  Explore  the  feasibility  for  the  development  of  refuse  disposal  manage- 
ment: 

(1)  Regionally 

(2)  Borough  - Borough 

(3)  Township  - Township 

The  proper  combination  of  local  units  of  governments  will  eliminate  excessive 
financial  and  management  problems. 

6.  Consideration  should  be  given  for  the  management  of  refuse  created  by 
various  and  sundry  tourists  and  vacationers . 

7.  Postuse  of  expired  landfill  sites  should  be  explored. 

Thorough  execution  of  these  recommendations  will  enable  staff  members  to 
implement  programs  to  successfully  attack  county  and  community  problems. 
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The  development  of  six  specific  projects  are  among  many  projects  which  should 
become  part  of  the  GSB  work  program.  Of  these,  two  have  already  been  developed; 

The  Regional  Computer  Center  and  the  Fabridam  Development  Council.  The  develop- 
ment of  these  two  projects  has  been  described  earlier  in  the  report.  The  Fabridam 
Development  Council  is  a product  of  the  combined  efforts  of  twelve  units  of  local 
governments  that  are  directly  affected  by  the  Fabridam,  area  businessmen,  and  land- 
owners.  The  council  will  implement  programs  which  will  attack  new  problems  created 
by  the  influx  of  people  to  the  area.  Additional  eating,  sleeping,  refuse  disposal 
and  police  facilities  are  a few  cf  the  prepored  projects. 

Initially,  the  GSB  should  attack  the  environmental  problems  which  are  recog- 
nized as  urgent  ones  by  the  county  and  local  officials.  Therefore,  housing,  solid 
waste  management  and  water- sewage,  as  outlined,  should  be  the  first  projects  under- 
taken in  the  Central  Susquehanna  Appalachian  Region.  These  are  described  in  further 
detail  in  the  following  pages.  This  is  not  to  say  that  all  other  projects  should 
be  curtailed,  but  rather  that  they  should  be  programmed  to  follow  these  projects 
as  a natter  of  priority. 

HOUSING 

It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  have  a meaningful  housing  program,  the  first  task 
will  be  that  of  conducting  a comprehensive  housing  survey.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  GSB  will  be  involved  in  both  urban  and  rural  housing,  the  most  logical  start- 
ing point  would  be  to  initiate  a comprehensive  survey  in  the  urban  areas.  By 
utilizing  the  staff  of  existing  county  and  local  planning  commissions,  housing  and 
redevelopment  authorities,  housing  data  could  be  readily  compiled.  This  method 
would  permit  a portion  of  the  GSB  staff  to  devote  more  time  to  areas  lacking 
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planning  commissions  and/or  redevelopment  authorities.  When  this  data  is  analyzed, 
it  should  give  a clear  picture  of  the  housing  inventory  in  the  urban  area.  This 
picture  should  show  percentages  with  reference  to  standard  and  substandard  resi- 
dential units.  It  should  also  reveal  percentages  regarding  unit  size.  Once  this 
data  is  tabulated  and  compared  with  population  density  data,  the  GSB  will  be  able 
to  outline  precise  steps  toward  meeting  critical  housing  needs.  Basically, 
acquiring  data  for  rural  housing  will  follow  the  same  pattern.  The  GSB  housing 
specialist  would  then  discuss  federal  and  other  housing  programs  and  recommend 
those  which  will  have  the  greatest  possibility  in  successfully  resolving  the  prob- 
lems. The  selection  of  programs  should  not  merely  be  made  because  they  are  avail- 
able, but  also  because  they  are  practical  and  i^ll  meet  the  community  needs. 

Several  programs  under  Section  221  mortgage  insurance  could  be  used. 

When  a community  selects  a specific  housing  program,  it  will  then  become 
necessary  to  develop  a vehicle  to  carry  out  these  programs.  It  is  indicated  that 
some  areas  will  be  able  to  comply  with  federal  regulations  and  thereby  become 
eligible  to  participate  in  federal  housing  programs.  For  the  most  part,  however, 
housing  programs  available  to  non-profit,  limited-dividend  corporations  and 
cooperatives  will  be  those  with  widest  applicability  in  the  region. 

As  the  GSB  staff  is  increased,  a wide  range  of  housing  programs  should  be 
developed  and  applied  selectively  throughout  the  region.  These  programs  should 
establish  practical  zoning  ordinances,  enlarge  upon  existing  federal  housing  pro- 
grams, and  generate  a desire  within  communities  to  maintain  a standard  inventory 
of  houses. 
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SOLID  WASTE  DISPOSAL 


The  Department  of  Health  has  issued  an  order  requiring  all  municipalities 
having  a population  density  of  300  or  more  per  square  mile  to  prepare  and  submit 
a comprehensive  refuse  disposal  plan  to  the  Department  by  January  1,  1971.  This 
report  has  identified  all  municipalities  that  must  submit  this  plan.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  the  GSB  to  immediately  initiate  a regional  refuse  disposal  feasi- 
bility study,  as  a means  of  assisting  local  governments  to  meet  the  requirements. 
The  services  of  a consultant  would  expedite  the  completion  of  this  plan.  The 
data  obtained  from  this  study  will  benefit  the  entire  region  in  many  ways.  All 
municipalities  required  to  submit  this  plan  will  be  able  to  meet  the  deadline. 
Communities  not  presently  required,  but  which  are  in  need  of  a sanitary  refuse 
disposal  program  would  be  included  in  the  study. 

The  practicality  in  establishing  a regional  agency  would  be  explored.  This 
approach  may  well  enable  communities  financially  unable  to  implement  a system, 
to  participate  with  other  municipalities#  It  will  also  reduce  the  total  cost 
for  those  municipalities  that  could  support  a system  individually.  In  order  to 
select  the  most  economical  and  practical  system,  the  study  would  compare  the 
various  refuse  disposal  methods,  and  would  also  identify  possible  areas  which 
could  be  used  for  sanitary  landfill  sites. 

The  regional  approach  for  refuse  disposal  planning  may  necessitate  the  estab 
lishment  of  any  agency  to  manage  the  system.  If  the  regional  approach  is  not 
feasible,  the  GSB  might  provide  technical  aid  to  those  communities  requiring  it 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  Department's  order  on  an  individual  basis.  These 
services  would  be  provided  on  a contractural  basis. 
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WATER  AND  SEWAGE  FACILITIES 


Water  and  sewage  disposal  is  a problem  confronting  the  entire  region.  The 
degree  of  this  problem  varies  with  each  county,  borough  and  township.  A feasibi- 
lity study  for  the  construction  of  a sewage  system  between  Allenwood  and  Winfield 
was  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  CDC.  The  study  revealed  that  the  con- 
struction of  this  system  would  be  economical  and  practical  for  the  participating 
communities. 

One  of  the  goals  to  be  achieved  in  the  Central  Susquehanna  Appalachian  Region, 
is  that  of  providing  good  water  and  sewage  facilities.  This  will  not  only  benefit 
the  people  of  the  area  but  it  will  better  enable  the  region  to  attract  industries. 
Throughout  the  region,  many  areas  are  potential  industrial  development  sites. 

Each  county  within  the  region  has  undertaken  a comprehensive  water  and  sewer  plan 
with  funds  provided  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration.  Some  of  these  plans  have 
been  completed  while  others  are  nearing  completion.  These  plans  indicate  the 
needs  and  possible  approaches  for  meeting  the  needs  throughout  the  rural  areas. 

SEDA  should  pursue  two  courses  of  action.  First,  a coordination  of  all  planning 
proposals  contained  in  each  county  plan  should  be  made  and  a regional  plan  developed. 
Urban  areas  not  covered  in  the  FHA  plans  should  not  be  overlooked  and  where  plans 
exist,  they  should  be  incorporated  within  the  regional  plans. 

Secondly,  the  GSB  should  continue  to  initiate  or  undertake  directly,  the  pre- 
paration of  engineering,  financial  and  organizational  feasibility  studies  when 
specific  systems  are  suggested  in  the  plans.  Action  on  system  construction  can 
only  be  taken  after  feasibility  studies  have  been  prepared.  It  is  our  suggestion 
that  the  GSB  provide  direct  assistance  to  local  officials  in  preparing  feasibility 
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studies,  and,  when  necessary,  provide  "seed  money"  to  see  that  positive  action 
is  taken  just  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  study  previously  mentioned. 

Developing  projects  for  the  initial  implementation  of  the  three  most  urgent 
problem  areas  confronting  the  region  should  be  accomplished  witiiin  twelve  months 
after  completing  Phase  I of  the  GSB  organizational  scheme.  During  the  following 
twelve  months,  the  GSB  will  develop  its  Phase  II  organization  and  with  an  increase 
in  staff  and  funds  many  new  projects  should  be  developed  and  implemented.  Several 
specific  projects  desired  by  county  and  local  officials  have  already  been  presented 
to  SEDA  for  consideration.  These  are  as  follows; 

Regional  Detention  and  Jail  Facilities 

Commissioners  of  Lycoming,  Union  and  Snyder  Counties  have  expressed  a desire 
to  explore  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a regional  detention  and  jail  facility. 
Existing  facilities  are  deteriorating  and  adequate  detentlortal  management  is 
wanting.  While  this  desire  has  only  been  voiced  by  officials  of  three  counties, 
most  officials  in  the  other  counties  agreed  oh  the  need  to  upgrade  existing  facili- 
ties and  would  entertain  the  idea  of  a regional  approach  if  a feasibility  study 
is  made.  It  was  unanimously  stated  by  county  commissioners  that  such  a study 
should  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  GSB.  Should  the  GSB  conduct  a 
feasibility  study,  it  would  reveal  the  cost,  location  and  management  procedures 
required  to  operate  a regional  detention-jail  facility.  It  was  generally  indicated 
that  if  a study  was  made  and  the  idea  feasible,  county  and  local  officials  would 
support  the  recommendations. 
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Grant  Application 


County  and  local  funds  for  the  most  part  are  limited.  The  lack  of  funds 
has  prevented  many  m^unicipalities  from  participating  in  development  programs  such 
as  water  and  sewage  facilities  construction,  open  space,  urban  renewal  and  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped.  To  reduce  this  hardship,  federal  and  state  pro- 
grams are  often  available  to  assist  municipalities,  in  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans . 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  procedure  and  accuracy  used  when  completing 
applications  for  federal-state  grants  and  loans,  are  important  factors  with  refer- 
ence to  grant  and  loan  approval.  Many  municipalities  have  suffered  the  agony  of 
delay,  rejection  and  reduction  of  requested  funds  due  to  poor  application  proce- 
dures. 

With  competent  technical  staff,  the  GSB  would  be  able  to  avoid  some  of  these 
delays  by  providing  services  to  communities  desiring  to  apply  for  federal-state 
funds.  Such  staff  would  also  be  able  to  recommend  the  kind  of  programs  available 
to  communities  and  the  manner  in  which  the  application  should  be  completed.  The 
services  provided  would  also  encompass  the  actual  completion  and  processing  of 
the  application.  This  service  should  be  performed  in  a fashion  that  local  offi- 
cials or  interested  civic  minded  individuals  will  be  able  to  acquire  knowledge 
relative  to  these  procedures . 

Information  Coordination 

All  programs,  that  are  developed  and  implemented,  must  work  together  for 
maximum  effect.  Cooperation  should  be  at  every  level  of  government  and  among  all 
of  the  municipalities.  This  kind  of  unification  is  greatly  needed  in  the  Central 
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Susquehanna  Appalachian  Region,  Due  to  poor  coordination  of  information  many 
programs  are  duplicated,  funds  are  not  adequately  channeled,  new  thinking,  new 
channels  of  action,  and  new  technology  are  not  effectively  disseminated. 

The  GSB  could  eliminate  this  problem  by  serving  as  a clearing  house.  The 
GSB  would  collect  data  and  make  it  available  to  counties,  cities,  boroughs  and 
townships.  This  data  will  give  pertinent  information  regarding  housing,  refuse 
disposal,  sewage-water,  crime,  etc.  This  information  would  also  be  valuable  to 
interested  agencies  and  individuals  outside  of  the  region.  County  commissioners 
in  particular  are  interested  in  developing  this  sort  of  information  center. 

As  a group,  they  have  minimal  contact  with  each  other  and  are  probably  the  last 
informed  group  of  elected  officials  on  possibilities  for  intergovernmental  coopera 
tion. 
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PERSONNEL  AND  BUDGET 
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During  Phase  I,  the  GSB  will  be  staffed  by  the  executive  director,  two  pro- 
ject coordinators  and  one  secretary.  Three  projects  have  been  recommended  for 
immediate  development,  with  implementation  to  be  achieved  during  the  first  twelve 
month  period.  Following  are  position  descriptions  for  personnel  to  be  hired  dur- 
ing both  Phase  I and  Phase  II. 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

The  executive  director  will  be  responsible  for  the  operation  of  the  GSB  and 
will  report  directly  to  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Local  Development 
District.  He  will  supervise  all  personnel  assigned  to  the  Bureau  and  will  be 
responsible  for  the  development  of  all  projects.  He  will  be  responsible  for 
maintaining  working  relationships  with  county  commissioners,  and  other  local 
officials  throughout  the  region.  The  executive  director  will  also  function  as 
an  advisor  and  consultant  to  local  governments,  particularly  during  Phase  I. 

His  qualifications  should  be  those  of  a generalist  in  public  management. 

Qualifications 

The  executive  director  should  have  a degree  from  a college  or  university 
with  major  course  work  in  public  or  business  administration,  political  science, 
economics  or  a closely  related  field.  He  should  have  a minimum  of  5 years  experi 
ence  in  an  executive  position  with  local  government  such  as  city  manager,  adminis 
trator,  or  comparable  experience  in  government  at  another  level.  He  should  have 
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an  extensive  general  knowledge  of  local  government  operations  including  policy 
making,  budgeting,  planning,  and  supervision  of  professional  and  technical  staff. 
He  must  have  a demonstrated  ability  to  work  harmoniously  with  elected  officials 
and  a knowledge  of  local  government  and  politics  in  rural  areas. 


PROJECT  COORDINATOR 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

The  project  specialist  will  work  under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
executive  director.  He  will  work  directly  with  and  for  officials  of  local  units 
of  government,  including  townships,  boroughs,  cities,  and  counties.  He  shall 
assist  local  officials  with  the  preparation  of  plans  and  applications  for  state 
and  federal  assistance,  attend  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  local  offi- 
cials in  making  project  decisions,  serve  as  liaison  between  the  officials  of 
several  units  of  local  government,  GSB  and  state  and  federal  agencies.  He  shall 
generally  perform  those  functions  in  project  development  which  would  be  performed 
by  permanent  staff,  if  such  staff  were  available  at  the  local  level.  He  will  be 
involved  primarily  with  small  units  of  government  who  have  very  limited  staff 
capabilities  or  where  these  capabilities  are  non-existent. 

Qualifications 

The  project  specialist  shall  have  a good  knowledge  of  the  Central  Pennsylvania 
geographical  area  in  which  he  will  work.  He  should  have  a general  knowledge  of  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  various  public  officials,  particularly  those  of 
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tovmship  supervisors,  borough  councilmen  and  mayors,  and  county  commissioners. 

He  should  be  familiar  with  construction  and  engineering  practice  and  procedure 
and  should  have  working  field  experience  in  some  phase  of  construction  or  engineer- 
ing. One  of  the  primary  qualifications  for  this  position  shall  be  an  ability  to 
communicate  effectively  with  local  elected  officials  in  small  rural  townships 
and  boroughs.  This  involves  a knowledge  of  the  people  themselves  and  the  nature 
of  the  problems  which  face  them.  Educational  requirements  are  secondary  to  those 
of  a personal  and  experience  nature.  However,  the  project  coordinator  should  be  a 
high  school  graduate  with  a minimum  of  ten  years  working  experience.  Additional 
formal  education  may  be  substituted  for  work  experience,  but  the  project  coordinator 
shall  in  no  event  possess  less  than  five  years  experience.  Due  to  the  factors 
involved  in  communicating  with  unsophisticated  local  officials,  no  project  coor- 
dinator should  be  recruited  who  has  obtained  formal  education  beyond  a baccalau- 
reate degree  from  a college  or  university. 


ENGINEERING  SPECIALIST 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

The  engineering  specialist  will  work  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
director  and  will  be  responsible  for  assisting  local  government  officials  on  pub- 
lic works  projects  requiring  the  services  of  a professional.  He  shall  not  serve 
as  a consulting  engineer  to  local  governments,  but  as  an  advisor  on  engineering 
problems.  He  shall  work  vrith  consulting  engineers  retained  by  local  governments 
as  directed  by  the  local  officials  and  the  executive  director  and  toay  conduct  feasi- 
bility studies,  prepare  grant  applications,  conduct  evaluation  studies  and  provide 
construction  supervision. 
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Qualifications 


The  Engineering  specialist  shall  be  a registered  professional  engineer  with 
a minimum  of  5 years  experience  as  a municipal  engineer,  or  as  a consulting  engi- 
neer to  municipal  governments.  He  should  have  ability  and  experience  in  designing, 
constructing  and  operating  sewage  treatment  systems,  water  systems,  and  in  design- 
ing and  constructing  roads,  bridges,  storm  water  drainage,  and  other  public  works. 
He  shall  have  had  field  experience  in  rural  areas  working  with  the  problems  of 
small  local  governments. 


PLANNING  SPECIALIST 

Duties  and  Responsibilities 

The  planning  specialist  shall  assist  the  county  and  local  planning  commissions 
within  the  region  in  developing  applications  for  state  and  federal  planning  assis- 
tance, provide  consultative  assistance  to  the  commissions  and  elected  officials  in 
the  development  of  planning  programs  and  projects,  and  serve  as  an  advisor,  along 
with  other  GSB  specialists  on  development  problems  within  the  region.  He  shall 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  director  and  shall  undertake  studies  of 
a regional  nature  as  directed.  He  shall  work  for  the  creation  of  regional  plan- 
ning organizations  or  an  organization  to  serve  the  entire  development  district. 

He  shall  serve  as  a source  of  information  and  expertise  on  planning  throughout  the 
region  and  shall  maintain  working  relationships  with  county  and  local  planning 
staffs  where  they  exists. 
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Qualifications 


The  planning  specialist  shall  be  a graduate  of  a college  or  university  with 
major  course  work  in  city  planning,  architecture,  landscape  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, or  in  other  related  fields.  He  shall  have  had  a minimum  of  5 years  experience 
in  the  field  of  city,  county,  or  regional  planning  and  shall  be  qualified  as  "Planner 
in  charge"  meeting  requirements  for  such  qualifications  as  established  by  the  State 
agency  administering  the  Urban  Planning  Assistance  Program  (701) . 


HOUSING  SPECIALIST 


Duties  and  Responsibilities 

The  housing  specialist  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the  executive  direc- 
tor. He  shall  be  responsible  for  providing  assistance  and  the  dissemination  of 
housing  information  to  existing  redevelopment  authorities.  He  shall  be  responsible 
for  distributing  viable  information  regarding  the  execution  of  housing  programs 
and  procedures  acquired  by  a particular  redevelopment  authority  and/or  housing 
authority  to  other  less  active  authorities.  He  shall  assist  established  redevelop- 
ment authorities  and  housing  authorities  in  the  preparation  of  grant-loan  applica- 
I tions.  He  shall  make  recommendations  based  on  housing  needs,  and  desires  of  the 

i community.  He  shall  develop  sound  relocation  techniques  which  may  be  adopted  by 

i 

i 

■ the  redevelopment  authorities.  He  shall  provide  assistance  in  gathering  housing 
! data  and  when  needed  develop  systems  to  adequately  collect  and  tabulate  same.  He 
shall  assist  and  aid  municipalities  desiring  to  establish  a housing  and/or  redevel- 
opment authority.  He  shall  encourage  and  provide  technical  assistance  to  munici- 
palities in  developing  housing  policies. 
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He  shall  aid  municipalities  in  developing  non-profit  housing  programs. 

He  shall  assist  in  organizing  these  groups  and  provide  technical  assistance  in 
implementing  proposed  projects.  He  shall  encourage  the  construction  of  residen- 
tial units  at  all  levels.  He  shall,  if  possible,  coordinate  private  residential 
construction.  For  communities  having  critical  housing  needs  and  lacking  in 
resources  to  utilize  federal  and  other  housing  programs,  the  housing  specialist 
will  encourage  and  develope  to  the  best  of  his  ability  practical  and  sound  rehabi- 
litation projects. 

Qualifications 

The  housing  specialist  shall  be  a graduate  of  a college  or  university  and 
shall  have  had  a minimum  of  5 years  experience  in  the  field  of  public  housing  at 
the  local,  state  or  federal  level.  He  shall  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Federal  Housing  Act  Programs  and  all  State  Housing  Programs.  He  shall  be  able  to 
communicate  effectively  with  citizens  and  elected  officials  as  well  as  professionals 
in  the  housing  field  and  shall  have  had  some  experience  working  with  non-profit 
housing  corporations 
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PHASE  I 


The  budget  for  operating  the  GSB  is  presented  in  two  phases.  It  is  antici- 
1 pated  that  Phase  I should  be  fully  operational  within  six  months  from  the  date  of 
authorization  and  adoption.  The  hiring  of  personnel  should  be  underway  by  the 
date  that  this  report  is  published.  In  development  districts  throughout  the  Appa- 
lachian Region,  this  would  represent  a prototype  for  a one  year  operating  program, 
which  should  be  fully  operational  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  adoption. 

The  GSB  of  SEDA  will  operate  with  revenues  derived  from  a variety  of  sources 
including  direct  appropriation  by  SEDA,  funds  from  Bucknell  University,  the  Common- 
' wealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  local  funds  contributed  on  a service-fee  basis.  The 
I local  funds  may  be  augmented  by  state  and  federal  monies  received  by  local  govern- 
ments for  projects  such  as  urban  renewal,  housing,  planning,  and  other  functions. 

SEDA  and  Bucknell  have  agreed  to  appropriate  $10,000  each  for  the  operation 
of  the  CDC.  This  particular  arrangement  is  described  in  another  section  of  this 
report.  The  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Community  Affairs  has  agreed  to  provide  a 
grant  of  $15,000  for  the  Phase  I operation,  which  will  be  specifically  earmarked 
for  the  salaries  of  full-time  project  personnel.  It  is  expected  that  the  project 
coordinator  assigned  to  the  Fabridam  Development  Council  will  be  paid  with  funds 
from  this  appropriation. 

The  county  commissioners  and  local  government  officials  from  other  jurisdic- 
i tions  have  expressed  support  for  the  GSB,  and  have  indicated  an  interest  in  uti- 
lizing professional  services  when  available  on  a fee  basis.  This  service,  at  pre- 
sent, would  be  most  advantageous  to  local  officials  in  the  fields  of  housing, 
planning,  engineering,  refuse  disposal,  budgeting  and  finance.  A major  source  of 
state  funds  to  match  local  money  may  be  for  refuse  disposal  planning.  It  is  anti- 
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cipated  that  the  Commonwealth  will  make  funds  available  for  that  purpose  during 
1969,  with  regional  planning  agencies  receiving  first  priority  on  funding. 


PHASE  II 


During  Phase  II,  the  GSB  is  expanded  to  a full  operating  agency  within  the 
development  district.  The  local  fund  sources  are  expanded  to  include  fees  for  the 
increase  in  services.  The  grant  from  the  Commonwealth  is  continued,  although  there 
is  presently  no  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  state  to  provide  these  funds. 

The  major  financial  feature  of  Phase  II  operation  is  a 50%  matching  grant 
from  the  ARC.  The  availability  of  such  funds  is  not  known  at  this  time,  however, 
in  view  of  the  conclusion  of  this  report,  the  Consultant  feels  that  funds  should 
be  made  available  through  ARC  for  widespread  implementation  of  GSB  throughout 
Appalachia,  particularly  to  rural  development  districts. 

Our  experience  during  the  study  period  with  SEDA  has  led  us  to  feel  that  it 
is  highly  unlikely  that  local  development  districts  will  be  willing  to  initiate 
action  to  create  such  organizations  on  their  ox^m.  The  reasons  for  this  conclusion 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  this  report.  State  and/or  ARC  funding  will  be 
essential  to  organize  and  staff  GSB  throughout  Appalachia.  This  type  of  funding 
I will  require  policy  decisions  by  ARC  and  the  state  administering  agencies.  We 
feel  that  this  input  into  local  area  development  is  so  essential  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  overall  objectives  of  the  Appalachian  Program,  that  it  should  merit 
strong  support.  Our  recommendation  is  for  substantial  financial  support  from  ARC 
and  State  governments  for  the  initial  creation  of  GSB. 
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BUDGET 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 


PHASE  I 


REVENUE 


Department  of  Community  Affairs 
SEDA 

Bucknell  University 
Local  Service  Fees  (Contributions, 
State  & Federal  Contracts) 

TOTAL  


$ 15,000.00  (Grant) 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

26,300. 00 

.........  $ 61,300.00 


PHi\SE  II 


REVENUE 


Department  of  Community  Affairs 
SEDA 

Bucknell  University 
Local  Service  Fees  (Contributions, 
State  & Federal  Contracts) 

total  , , 

Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
(50%  Matching  Grant) 

TOTAL  


$ 15,000.00  (Grant) 

15.000. 00 

10.000. 00 

28,750,00 

$ 68,750.00 

$ 63,750.00 

$ 137,500.00 
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BUDGET 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 

PHASE  I 


EXPENDITURES 


SALARIES 


Director 

Project  Coordinator 
Project  Coordinator 
Specialist  (Fees) 
Secretary 
Travel 

Equipment  - Supplies 
Rent 

Printing  - Postage 
Insurance  - Employee 
Phone 


$ 13,500.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

4.000. 00 

5.000. 00 

1.500.00 

2.400.00 

1.500.00 
its  2,500.00 

900.00 


TOTAL 


$ 61,300.00 


PHASE  II 
SALARIES 


Director 

Specialist 

Specialist 

Specialist 

Coordinator 

Coordinator 

Coordinator 

Coordinator 

Secretary 

Secretary 

Consultants 

Travel 

Equipment  - Supplies 
Rent 

Printing  - Postage 
Insurance  - Employee 
Phone 


$ 14,500.00 

12,500.00 

12,500.00 

12.500.00 

10.500.00 

10,500.00 

10,500.00 

10,500.00 

4.500.00 

4.000. 00 

10,000.00 

9.000. 00 

2.000. 00 

4,000.00 

2.500.00 
Benefits  6,000.00 

1.500.00 


TOTAL 


$ 137,500.00 
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GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 


PHASE  I ORGANIZATION 


DIRECTOR 


LOCAL  PROJECT 

LOCAL  PROJECT 

COORDINATOR 

COORDINATOR 

Mifflin  County 
Juniata  County 
Clinton  County 
Centre  County 
Perry  County 


Northumberland  County 
Snyder  County 
Union  County 
Montour  County 
Columbia  County 
Lycoming  County 


GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 


PHASE  II  ORGANIZATION 


County 
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GOVERNMENT  SERVICE  BUREAU 


FUNCTIONS 


Government 
Service  Bureau 


Technical  Assistance 


Refuse 

Water-Sewage 

Housing 

Administrator  i. 

Recreation 

Health 


County 

Local  Action 
Groups 



Municipal 

Authorities 

Government 

Boards 

Commissioners 

Finance 


! — 

j Direct 

I Operation 
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June  5,  1969 


Mr.  Irving  Hand,  Executive  Director 
Pennsylvania  State  Planning  Board 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania  17120 

Dear  Hr.  Hand: 

In  response  to  your  request,  ve  have  prepared  this  supplemental 
report  to  be  included  with  the  case  study  of  the  Central  Susquehanna 
Local  Development  District  dated  May  1,  1969. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a meaningful  addition  to  the  report  and 
will  further  substantiate  the  conclusion  supporting  the  Govertment 
Service  Bureau. 


Very  truly  yours 


BETTER  GOVERNMElfT  ASSOCIATES,  INC 


Milton  0.  Ferguson 
Executive  Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


As  a supplement  to  the  report  of  May  1,  1969  entitled  A Case  Study  of  the 
Central  Susquehanna  Local  Development  District,  this  report  has  been  prepared. 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  time  available  to  complete  the  case  study  report,  inforaa- 
tion  of  a supporting  nature  V7as  not  included,  an  omission  which  this  report  is 
intended  to  correct. 

Covered  herein  are  two  vital  areas  of  concernj  the  structure  of  local 
government  in  the  eleven  county  region  and  local  government  finance.  Also  in- 
cluded are  sections  on  population  distribution,  services  and  facilities  provided 
by  local  governments,  housing  conditions  in  the  eleven  county  region,  and  avail- 
able professional  personnel. 

In  advocating  the  establishment  of  the  GSB  as  an  integral  operating  part  of 
the  Local  Development  District,  Better  Government  Associates,  Inc.  pointed  out 
the  needs  for  such  an  agency  as  follows; 

1.  Large  numbers  of  small  local  governments. 

2.  Lack  of  trained  professional  personnel  in  local  government 
throughout  the  region. 

3.  Critical  service  and  facility  needs. 

4.  Lack  of  imagination  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  local 
leadership. 

This  supplement  documents  these  needs  and  brings  to  light  statistically  the 
problem  of  getting  anything  started  or  accomplished  by  the  elected  officials  of 
the  various  jurisdictions.  The  fact  that  according  to  the  1960  census,  only 
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two  municipal  jurisdictions  among  the  293  had  populations  of  more  than  20,000 
would  seem  to  illustrate  the  problems  vividly. 

The  two  most  pressing  needs  of  the  region  were  stated  to  be  (1)  Public 
Utilities  and  (2)  Housing.  Our  analysis  concludes  that  these  two  needs  are 
inseparable  from  a municipal  standpoint,  since  the  big  problem  in  housing  con- 
struction is  the  lack  of  water  and  sewer  systems.  The  housing  needs  can  largely 
be  met  by  the  private  market,  if  municipal  governments  can  provide  basic  utility 
systems.  Industrial  development  is  also  dependent  upon  provision  of  these  basic 
services.  As  they  are  provided,  industry  will  expand  and  relocate  within  the 
area,  thereby  creating  a stronger,  more  geographically  specific  housing  demand. 
With  available  public  services,  the  private  construction  industry  should  be  able 
to  meet  the  demand. 

Housing  for  older  residents  can  best  be  constructed  via  non-profit  sponsors, 
as  well  as  the  private  market.  Since  these  citizens  need  to  be  close  to  urban 
service  centers,  it  is  anticipated  that  no  utility  problems  will  be  encountered 
since  the  larger  communities  already  have  these  basic  facilities. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  STRUCTURE 


Local  government  in  the  eleven  County  SEDA  region  is  fragmented  among  213 
townships,  76  boroughs  and  4 cities  of  the  third  class,  in  addition  to  the  eleven 
counties  themselves.  The  governmental  functions  are  further  described  as  "Munici- 
pal" and  "County"  for  purposes  of  functional  classification. 

Municipal  Government 

The  basic  governmental  service  functions  are  performed  by  townships,  boroughs 
and  cities.  The  townships  are  the  largest  geographical  units  with  the  lowest 
population  densities.  They  cover  the  rural  areas  and  the  suburban  fringes  around 
the  urban  centers.  Boroughs  and  cities  are  much  smaller  geographically  and  are 
more  urban  in  nature,  although  some  are  small  towns  scattered  throughout  the  rural 
area. 


In  Pennsylvania,  there  is  no  population  requirement  contingent  on  the  form 
of  government  in  a particular  jurisdiction,  except  that  cities  of  the  third  .class 
cannot  be  created  unless  they  have  a population  of  at  least  10,000.  All  forms 
have  similar  jurisdiction  and  legal  powers.  However,  in  matters  of  procedure  and 
forms  of  government,  significant  differences  do  exist.  These  are  described  gen- 
erally in  further  detail. 

Townships 

The  townships  of  Pennsylvania  are  unincorporated  municipal  governments  and 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  first  class  and  second  class.  First  class  townships 
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are  governed  by  a board  of  elected  commissioners,  who  may  be  elected  at  large  or 
by  wards.  The  board  may  operate  either  as  a commission  government,  with  each 
commissioner  in  charge  of  a department  or  function  or  as  a council-manager  govern- 
ment. In  the  latter  case,  the  board  serves  as  council  and  hires  a manager  who  by 
ordinance  becomes  "Chief  Executive." 

Townships  of  the  second  class  operate  with  three,  or  by  special  ordinance  5, 
elected  supervisors  who  are  elected  at  large  for  a term  of  six  years.  Almost  all 
second  class  townships  have  three  supervisors.  The  supervisors  may  also  operate 
as  a commission,  or  as  a council  and  employ  a manager. 

Both  class  of  townships  have  similar  legal  powers  although  each  operates 
under  a separate  set  of  laws,  or  "Code."  The  legal  distinctions  between  classes 
are  of  little  importance  except  in  one  significant  case  regarding  annexation. 

A borough  or  city  can  annex  a portion  of  a second  class  township  upon  petition  of 
a majority  of  the  freeholders  residing  in  the  area  to  be  annexed,  by  simple  action 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  body  of  the  borough  or  city  which  involves  passage  of 
an  ordinance. 

In  a first  class  township,  a borough  or  city  can  annex  a portion  of  the  town- 
ship  provided  that  the  board  of  township  commiasioners  approves  the  anpexation  or 
a majority  of  the  voters  of  the  entire  township  vote  favorably  for  the  annexation 
at  a referendum.  The  major,  and  perhaps  the  only  reason  townships  of  the  second 
class  become  townships  of  the  first  class  is  to  assure  that  their  territory  can- 
not be  annexed  by  other  municipalities. 

In  order  for  a township  of  the  first  class  to  be  created,  it  must  have  a 
population  density  of  at  least  300  persons  per  square  mile.  If  this  condition 
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is  met,  the  matter  by  ordinance  is  placed  on  a referendum  for  approval  of  the 
voters,  who  must  approve  the  measure  by  simple  majority  of  their  voting  on  the 
referendum. 

Boroughs 

Boroughs  are  municipal  governments  which  are  incorporated  by  charter  as 
authorized  by  law.  There  is  no  size  or  density  restriction  on  the  creation  of 
boroughs.  Although  they  are  generally  central  communities  or  towns,  the  size  of 
boroughs  ranges  from  a population  of  less  than  100  to  more  than  40,000.  Most 
boroughs,  however,  contain  a population  of  less  than  10,000. 

Boroughs  are  governed  by  an  elected  council  and  a mayor  or  an  elected  coun- 
cil, a manager  and  a mayor.  The  mayor  is  always  elected  at-large  as  are  most 
councils.  Many  councils  however  are  elected  on  a ward  basis.  If  the  council  is 
elected  at-large,  it  is  composed  of  seven  members.  The  size  of  council  is  not 
restricted  if  members  are  elected  by  wards.  The  mayor  has  a veto,  which  can  be 
overridden  by  a three-fifth  majority  vote  of  council.  The  mayor,  by  law,  is 
assigned  the  administrative  control  of  the  police  department  and  may,  at  his 
election,  serve  as  a magistrate.  If  he  serves  as  a magistrate,  he  receives  fees 
as  prescribed  by  law  for  each  case  brought  before  him.  If  he  does  not  act  as 
magistrate,  he  is  paid  a salary  as  determined  by  council  subject  to  certain  maxi- 
mum amounts  for  varying  sizes  of  municipalities  established  by  the  legislature 
and  contained  in  the  borough  code.  The  salaries  are  nominal  and  many  mayors  and 
councilmen  serve  without  compensation. 
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By  ordinance,  the  borough  council  may  create  the  position  of  manager  and 
delegate  to  the  manager  all  non- legislative  authority.  Many  boroughs  operate 
with  council-manager  governments.  However,  this  is  usually  a modified  version 
of  council-manager  operation  since  the  mayor  by  law  has  charge  of  the  police. 

The  code  permits  the  mayor  to  delegate  his  nonlegislative  and  nonjudicial  powers 
to  the  manager,  but  he  seldom  does  in  actual  practice.  The  manager  is  therefore 
\isually  a glorified  superintendent  of  public  works,  or  a coordinator  at  best 
since  he  is  managing  a part  of  the  governmental  operation,  with  a very  signifi- 
cant part,  namely  law  enforcement,  operated  by  the  mayor.  Most  good  public 
administrators  find  this  situation  difficult  under  the  best  of  circumstances  and 
impossible  at  worst,  particularly  if  the  majority  of  council  is  of  a different 
political  party  than  the  mayor,  or  when  an  aggressive  mayor  does  not  get  along 
with  council. 

Cities . 

Cities  of  Pennsylvania  are  divided  into  four  classes,  three  of  which  contain 
one  city  each.  Philadelphia  is  the  first  class  city,  Pittsburgh  the  second  class, 
and  Scranton  is  designated  second  class  A.  All  other  cities,  of  which  there  are 
48,  are  cities  of  the  third  class. 

Third  class  cities  are  governed  by  a commission  composed  of  five  members, 
all  of  whom  are  elected  at  large.  Each  is  an  operating  head  of  a department  of 
city  government,  the  duties  being  divided  among  each  of  the  commissioners  after 
they  take  office,  with  the  exception  of  the  mayor  who  runs  separately  for  the 
office  and  upon  election  automatically  becomes  head  of  the  department  of  public 
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affairs.  By  holding  this  office,  he  is  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  police  which 
is  automatically  by  law  included  in  the  department  of  public  affairs.  Each  com- 
missioner is,  in  addition  to  being  a department  head,  a member  of  council.  The 
mayor  has  one  vote  on  council,  as  do  the  other  four  commissioners,  and  has  no  veto. 
He  usually  performs  the  ceremonial  duties  normally  assigned  to  the  chief  executive 
of  the  city. 

Third  class  cities  may  operate  under  either  of  two  optional  charters  as  con- 
tained in  the  City  Code.  These  may  be  adopted  by  referendum  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  a duly  elected  charter  commission,  which  is  elected  after  a favorable  vote 
on  a prior  referendum  which  establishes  a charter  commission.  (The  charter  com- 
mission may  also  be  created  by  ordinance  of  city  council) . The  two  options  are 
(a)  Strong  mayor  and  (b)  Council-manager. 

A number  of  cities  have  changed  from  the  commission  form  to  one  of  the 
optional  forms  of  government.  Eight  cities  in  Pennsylvania  have  adopted  a strong 
mayor  charter  and  four  have  adopted  the  council  manager  plan. 

Counties 

The  counties  of  Pennsylvania  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  popula- 

1 

tion,  with  8th  class  being  the  smallest  and  first,  Philadelphia  being  the  largest. 

Allegheny  County  is  the  only  2nd  class.  Montgomery  and  Delaware  are  the  only  2nd 

A class  counties  in  the  state.  The  following  table  gives  the  classification  of 

Pennsylvania  Counties  by  population  with  the  number  of  counties  in  each  class. 

1^  Under  the  home  rule  charter,  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  Philadelphia 
County  were  combined.  Prior  to  the  charter,  each  operated  separately 
even  though  they  were  geographically  coterminous. 
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TABLE  1 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  COUNTIES 


NUMBER  OF 


CLASS 

POPULATION 

COUMTIE! 

1st 

1,800,000 

and 

over 

1 

3 

2nd 

800,00 

to 

1,799,999 

1 

3rd 

250,000 

to 

799,999 

9 

Ath 

150,000 

to 

249,999 

10 

5 th 

95,000 

to 

149,999 

7 

6 th 

45,000 

to 

94,999 

17 

7 th 

20,000 

to 

44,999 

13 

8 th 

Less  than 

20,000 

9 

SOURCE ; 

Local  Government 

Reference  Manual  #4, 

The  Pennsylvania  Constitutional  Convention  of  1967-1968. 

Counties  are  not  municipal  governments  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term,, 

2 

in  that  they  do  not  provide  municipal  services.  The  major  functional  respon- 
sibilities of  counties  are  operation  of  courts,  processing  of  deeds,  wills  and 
other  vital  records,  assistance  to  the  aged  poor,  distribution  of  surplus  food, 
maintenance  of  prisoners,  tax  assessment  and  planning. 

2^  The  Constitution  of  1968  changes  the  status  of  counties  by  including  them 
under  the  definition  of  municipal  government.  They  may  adopt  optional 
charters,  exercise  home  rule  powers  and  other  pov/ers  as  permitted  to 
other  classes  of  local  government. 

^ Since  1960,  Montgomery  and  Delaware  Counties  were  reclassified  from  3rd 
class  to  2nd  A class.  This  new  class  of  County  being  created  by  Act  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  General  Assembly  in  1967. 
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These  services  are  administered  by  a board  of  county  commissioners  and  a 

number  of  "Row"  officers,  all  of  whom  are  separately  elected.  These  officials 

are  listed  below  for  3rd  to  8th  class  counties: 

Commissioners  (3) 

Judge (s)  of  the  Courts 
Clerk  of  Courts 
Jury  Commissioner 
District  Attorney 
Sheriff 
Treasurer 

Controller  (or)  3 Auditors 

Prothonotary 

Coroner 

Recorder  of  Deeds 
Surveyor 

Register  of  Wills 


County  government  in  Pennsylvania  is  weak  due  to  the  limitations  of  powers  and 
the  great  number  of  elected  row  office  officials. 


Local  Government  in  the  SEDA  Region 

That  local  government  in  the  eleven  county  SEDA  region  is  fragmented  is 
obvious  from  examining  Table  1 in  the  following  chapter  on  local  government 
finance.  The  fact  that  295  units  of  government  providing  municipal  services 
exist  is  further  evidence  of  this  fact.  The  City  of  Pittsburgh,  operated  with 
one  set  of  elected  and  appointed  officials  contains  roughly  the  same  population 
as  the  eleven  county  region,  or  about  500,000  persons.  Although  a one  to  one 
comparison  cannot  be  made  between  a region  as  large  and  diverse  as  SEDA  and  a 
densely  populated  city,  the  fact  remains  that  there  are  entirely  too  many  small 
units  of  local  government  to  afford  an  economical  coordinated  operation  of  public 
service  activities  throughout  the  region.  The  counties  would  probably  be  much 
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POPULATION  CENTERS  WITHIN  THE  REGION 


more  logical  administrative  units,  and  hopefully,  under  provisions  provided  for 
in  the  new  Constitution,  the  voters  will  see  fit  to  assign  more  authority  to 
county  governments.  Perhaps,  over  a period  of  10  to  20  years  some  substantial 
reduction  in  the  number  of  units  will  occur,  although  it  is  more  likely  that 
powers  will  be  shifted  to  counties  from  the  smaller  units. 


Centers  of  Population 


Throughout  the  SEDA  region  there  are  distinguishable  urban  centers  of  vary- 
ing sizes  and  complexity.  The  major  ones  are  listed  below  with  1960  population 
and  the  county  in  which  they  are  located. 


TABLE  2 


MUNICIPALITY 

State  College 
Belief onte 
Lock  Haven 
Jersey  Shore 
Williamsport 
Bloomsburg 
Berwick 
Danville 
Lewisburg 
Selinsgrove 
Milton 
Mount  Carmel 
Shamokin 
Northumberland 
S unbury 
Lewis town 


1960  POPULATION 

22,409 

6,088 

11,748 

5,613 

41,967 

10,655 

13,353 

6,889 

5,523 

3,948 

7,972 

10,760 

13,674 

4,156 

13,687 

12,640 


COUNTY 

Centre 

Centre 

Clinton 

Lycoming 

Lycoming 

Columbia 

Columbia 

Montour 

Union 

Snyder 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Northumberland 

Mifflin 


All  of  the  above  listed  municipalities  are  boroughs  with  the  exception  of  four 
third  class  cities  - Lock  Haven,  Williamsport,  Sunbury  and  Shamokin.  In  refer- 
ring to  Table  5 in  the  following  chapter  on  finance,  it  can  be  seen  that  only  17 
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municipalities  have  revenues  in  excess  of  $250^000  per  year.  The  centers  of  popu- 
lation, therefore  provide  most  of  the  public  services  other  than  roads  and  high- 
ways in  the  region.  If  the  suburban  municipalities  surrounding  these  centers  are 
included,  almost  all  of  the  police  services  plus  most  of  the  other  essential 
"urban  services"  are  provided  in  and  around  these  centers.  This  is  not  surprising 
since  many  of  such  services  are  not  needed  in  rural  areas , or  the  need  is  not  as 
critical  since  the  population  is  smaller  and  population  is  less  concentrated. 

The  following  Table  3 shows  population  centers,  the  suburban  population 
which  includes  boroughs  and  townships  which  immediately  surround  the  core  munici- 
pality and  the  total  core  suburban  population.  Also  indicated  are  1960  popula- 
tions for  each  of  the  eleven  counties.  It  is  significant  to  note  here  that  the 
combined  core-suburban  population  constitutes  only  approximately  60%  of  the  total 
population  of  the  eleven  counties,  which  means  that  a significant  portion  of  the 
total  regional  population  resides  in  scattered  rural  areas. 

It  is  of  further  significance  to  note  that  the  core  municipalities  are 
in  and  of  themself  relatively  small  communities.  Only  Williamsport  exceeds 
40,000  population  and  only  Williamsport  and  State  College  exceed  20,000.  Although 
indications  are  that  the  region  has  gained  population  since  1950,  it  will  be  many 
years  before  most,  if  in  fact  any,  of  the  core  communities  become  even  as  large 
as  Williamsport  and  State  College.  Consequently,  it  is  not  expected  that  the 
patterns  of  local  government  will  change  appreciably  due  to  the  pressures  of  popu- 
lation growth  and  its  subsequent  pressure  on  municipal  services  and  financial 
capacity. 
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TABLE  3 


MUNICIPALITY 

CORE 

MUNICIPAL 

POPULATION 

1 

SUBURBAN 

POPULATION 

TOTAL 

MUNICIPAL 

SUBURBAN 

COUNTY 

POPULATION 

State  College 

22,409 

12,260 

78,580 

Centre 

Bellefonte 

6,088 

8,144 

Lock  Haven 

11,748 

6,570 

37,619 

Clinton 

Jersey  Shore 

5,613 

4,579 

Williamsport 

41,767 

27,613 

109,367 

Lycoming 

Bloomsburg 

10,655 

5,689 

53,489 

Columbia 

Berwick 

13,353 

4,863 

Danville 

6,889 

2,517 

16,730 

Montour 

Lewisburg 

5,523 

6,602 

25,646 

Union 

Selinsgrove 

3,948 

3,621 

25,922 

Snyder 

Northumberland 

4,156 

1,692 

104,138 

Northumberland 

Milton 

7,972 

3,016 

Mount  Carmel 

10,700 

12,175 

Shamokin 

13,674 

15,766 

Sunbury 

13,687 

1,991 

Lewis town 

12,640 

12,175 

44,358 

Q 

Mifflin 

TOTAL 

191,082 

129,273 

j 

538,305 

o 

15,874~ 

26,582 

Juniata 

Perry 

TOTAL  METRO  320,355 

TOTAL  COUNTY  538,305  3_ 

METRO  % of  Total  59.5% 


SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  - 1960  Population. 

1 Immediately  surrounding  townships  and  boroughs. 

^ No  core  municipalities  are  listed  for  Juniata  and  Perry  Counties. 

3_  Population  for  Perry  and  Juniata  included  in  total  county  population. 
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PROFESSIONAL  STAFF 


Professional  Personnel 


One  area  in  which  the  fragmentation  of  local  government  responsibility  has 
a decided  impact  on  the  region  is  in  the  attraction  and  retention  of  professional 
personnel  in  fields  of  local  government  operation,  planning,  engineering,  develop- 
ment, etc.  The  following  table  shows,  by  municipality,  those  which  employe  mana- 
gers, full  time  municipal  engineers  or  professional  public  works  directors,  rede- 

1 

velopment  directors  and  planners. 


MUNICIPALITY 

MANAGER 

ASST.  OR 
DEV.  COOR. 

REDEV. 

DIR. 

ENGINEER 

PLANNER 

State  College 

Yes 

Yes2 

No 

Yes2 

Yes^ 

Belief onte 

Yes 

No] 

No 

Yes3 

No 

Harris  Twp . (Centre)^ 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

Yes^ 

Williamsport 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Milton 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Miff linburg 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Lewis town  5 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

Selinsgrove 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

No 

1.  Planner  serves  Center  Regional  Planning  Commission. 

2.  Interns  and  assistants  serve  from  time  to  time  - 

Registered  Professional. 

3.  Manager  is  professional  engineer. 

4.  Newly  created  manager  plan. 

5.  County  housing  and/or  redevelopment  authorities  now  exist  in 

Mifflin  and  Clinton  Counties.  Directors  of  these  county 
authorities  also  serve  Lewistovm  and  Lock  Haven. 

There  are  other  public  officials  who  serve  in  various  administrative  capa- 
cities throughout  the  region.  These  include  city  clerks,  chief  clerks  in  counties^ 
borough  secretaries,  police  officials,  and  others.  However  competent  they  may  be, 
they  cannot  be  classified  as  "professionals"  due  to  their  lack  of  professional 
training,  status  as  established  by  the  governing  body  or  level  of  responsibility. 

JL  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  define  levels  of  professional  competence. 

If  a person  is  filling  a position,  he  is  assumed  to  be  "professional". 
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It  is  also  apparent  that  even  in  those  municipalities  employing  full  time 
professional  managers,  that  their  staff  assistance  is  extremely  limited.  Most 
managers  serve  also  as  zoning  officer,  borough  secretary,  director  of  public 
works,  borough  treasurer  and  as  secretary  to  boards,  commissions  and  authorities. 
They  are  usually  the  only  professional  government  administrator  within  the  commu- 
nity and  within  their  geographic  vicinity. 


In  all  of  the  eleven  counties,  a county  planning  commission  has  been  created. 
Several  namely  Centre  and  Columbia  have  had  continuing  programs  for  at  least 
several  years.  The  counties  are  listed  in  the  following  table  giving  type  of  pro- 
gram undertaken  and  whether  professional  staff  is  emphasized. 


1 2 


COUNTY 

DIRECTOR 

REGIONAL  (or  Joint)  PROGRAM 

701 

FHA 

Centre 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Clinton 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Lycoming 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Montour 

No 

No 

No 

Yes 

Columbia  •. 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Mifflin 

Yes 

Yes  1 

Yes 

Yes 

Juniata 

Yes 

Yes  2. 

Yes 

Yes 

Perry 

Yes 

Yes  iL 

Yes 

Yes 

Union 

No 

Yes  _5 

No 

Yes 

Snyder 

No 

Yes  A 

No 

Yes 

Northumberland 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

_1  Have  received  federal  urban  planning  assistance  funds  from  HUD. 

2^  Water  and  sewer  plan  prepared  with  federal  assistance  from  Farm  Home 

Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

_3  Mif f lin-Juniata  operate  as  regional  and  have  a regional  program. 

^ Perry  is  a part  of  tri-county  planning  commission  covering  Perry, 
Cumberland  and  Dauphin  Counties. 

^ Union-Snyder  have  formed  a regional  but  have  NO  program. 
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In  view  of  the  limited  population  centers  and  low  levels  of  public  service 
throughout  the  region,  it  is  not  surprising  that  professional  municipal  personnel 
is  lacking.  The  size  of  the  community,  and  the  relation  levels  of  service  demanded 
as  a result  of  a larger,  more  complex  municipal  government  are  the  controlling 
factors  which  indicate  both  the  need  for,  and  the  willingness  on  the  part  of 
elected  officials  to  obtain,  professional  assistance.  The  only  problem  is  that 
municipal  government  is  becoming  more  comples  even  for  the  smaller  communities. 

This  has  been  caused  by  such  factors  and  the  federal  grant-in-aid  programs, 
toughening  of  state  laws  on  stream  pollution,  air  pollution  and  water  quality 
control,  the  growth  of  industry  and  a general  rise  in  the  educational  level  of 
the  population. 

It  is  to  meet  this  growing  need  on  the  part  of  the  smaller  local  govern- 
ments that  the  concept  of  the  Government  Service  Bureau  is  directed.  Most  small 
local  governments  recognize  the  need  for  professional  help  but  do  not  feel  they 
need  or  can  afford  it  on  a full  time  basis.  The  local  officials  see  the  GSB  as 
the  right  answer  to  their  problems  at  this  particular  time,  although  many  have 
acknowledged  the  fact  that  they  will  probably  need  full  time  professionals  of 
some  sort  in  the  future. 
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HOUSING  CONDITIONS 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS 


Although  by  no  means  a thorough  analysis  of  housing  conditions  in  the 
region,  this  brief  look  at  the  housing  picture  is  revealing  because  of  the  need 
for  additional  housing  as  expressed  by  all  of  the  county  commissioners  in  the 
eleven  SEDA  counties.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  A,  several  district  observations 
can  be  made,  although  these  figures  were  taken  from  the  1960  census,  conditions 
have  not  changed  drastically  since  1960  except  in  Centre  County;  more  specifi- 
cally, within  the  State  College  Area.  This  area  has  experienced  explosive 
population  and  housing  growth  due  to  the  growth  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Univer- 
sity located  in  that  community. 

Generally,  housing  patterns  are  somewhat  typical  of  rural  areas  of  Penn- 
sylvania outside  of  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  regions.  There  is  little 
dilapidated  housing.  Housing  deterioration  is  mostly  caused  by  age  since  the 
great  percentage  of  housing  was  constructed  prior  to  1920.  This  can  be  seen 
clearly  in  Clinton  County.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  total  housing  supply  was 
built  before  1920.  Twenty-one  per  cent  is  deteriorating.  There  is  a relatively 
short  supply  of  vacant  housing,  as  well  as  housing  available  for  renter  occupancy. 

Rural  housing  is  scattered  throughout  the  centers  of  population  as  well 
as  the  rural  areas.  Only  in  Williamsport,  Lock  Haven  and  Shamokin  is  density 
a factor.  Blighted  conditions  of  an  "urban”  nature  appear  in  these  communi- 
ties but  they  are  isolated  examples.  There  is  relatively  little  high  density 
development,  and  only  in  State  College,  with  the  transient  population  created 
as  a result  of  the  University,  do  extensive  apartment  facilities  exist. 


With  so  little  housing  in  bad  condition  and  without  the  factors  of  density 
and  subsequent  urban  blight,  it  is  not  expected  that  extensive  public  housing  is 
needed,  nor  is  it  likely  that  this  type  of  housing  will  be  constructed,  except 
perhaps,  several  projects  of  housing  for  the  elderly.  The  real  need  is  for  hous- 
ing, both  for  sale  on  the  private  market  and  for  rental  units.  The  demand  for  new 
housing  has  been  indicated  by  officials  throughout  the  region  and  the  figures 
showing  the  predominance  of  older  structures  seems  to  support  the  fact  that  a 
demand  does  indeed  exist. 

As  pointed  out  in  the  Case  Study  Report,  the  reason  that  the  demand  is  not 
being  met  is  due  largely  to  a lack  of  public  facilities.  This,  coupled  with  a 
low  density  and  stable  population  in  the  core  population  centers,  indicate  a 
weak  demand  which  is  not  great  enough  to  attract  the  large  amounts  of  capital 
needed  for  developers  to  meet  the  public  service  needs  as  a cost  of  development. 
Municipal  water  and  sewer  systems  are  needed  if  the  private  market  is  to  meet 
the  existing  housing  demand. 

With  this  analysis  in  mind,  SEDA  should  concentrate  its  housing  activities 
toward  providing  assistance  to  non-profit  housing  sponsors  who  are,  or  may  be 
active  in  or  around  the  core  municipalities.  In  addition,  it  should  work  toward 
providing  assistance  to  municipal  governments  who  wish  to  take  action  to  provide 
basic  public  services  which  can  serve  the  private  construction  trade. 

In  the  first  instance,  non-profit  sponsors  can,  through  the  use  of  the  federal 
and  state  assistance  programs,  construct  and  operate  projects  for  the  elderly. 
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Were  such  projects  available,  either  for  rental  or  sale  to  o^-mers,  a number 
of  additional  units  of  housing  now  occupied  by  persons  who  are  60  and  older, 
would  be  available  on  the  private  market. 
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TABLE  4 


HOUSING  CONDITIONS,  OCCUPANCY,  MEDIAN  NUMBER  OF  ROOMS, 
YEAR  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  MARKET  VALUE 
By  County  For  SEDA  Region 


Centre 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Juniata 

Lycoming 

All  Housing  Units 

22,022 

12,000 

17,936 

5,216 

36,586 

Occupied 

20,218 

11,069 

16,499 

4,646 

33,644 

Owner  Occupied 

13,051 

7,260 

11,540 

3,402 

22,065 

Renter  Occupied 

7,167 

3,809 

4,959 

1,244 

11,579 

Vacant 

1,804 

931 

1,437 

570 

2,942 

Sound 

17,011 

8,736 

14 , 2 89 

3,626 

29,972 

Deter ioriating 

3,981 

2,559 

2,937 

1,255 

4,965 

Dilapidated 

1,031 

705 

710 

335 

1,649 

Medium  Number  Of 

Rooms : 

All  Units 

5.9 

5.7 

5.7 

6.0 

5.7 

Owner  Occupied 

6.2 

6.0 

6.0 

6.2 

6.0 

Renter  Occupied 

5.1 

5.0 

5.1 

5.6 

4.7 

Year  of  Construction 

1959  - 1960 

916 

253 

285 

83 

537 

1955  - 1958 

2,725 

730 

885 

275 

2,267 

1 1950  - 1954 

2,304 

734 

1,184 

322 

2,800 

1950  - 1949 

2,300 

1,060 

1,469 

442 

2,619 

1930  - 1929 

2,129 

836 

1,235 

340 

2,451 

1920  or  Earlier 

11,648 

8,387 

12,883 

3,254 

25,912 

Median  Value  of 

Housing 

$8,400 

$7,600 

$6,500 

$6,100 

$8,800 
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TABLE  4 
(CONTINUED) 


North- 


Mifflin 

Montour 

umberland 

Perry 

Snyder 

Union 

All  Housing  Units 

17,532 

4,419 

34,936 

3,454 

7,528 

7,131 

Occupied 

13,422 

4,156 

32,744 

7,716 

6,948 

6,489 

Owner  Occupied 

8,709 

2,785 

22,572 

5,926 

5,781 

4,399 

Renter  Occupied 

4,713 

1,371 

10,172 

1,784 

1,767 

2,090 

Vacant 

1,110 

263 

2,182 

744 

580 

642 

Sound 

11,936 

3,405 

29,138 

8,454 

6,486 

5,873 

Deterioriating 

2,171 

754 

4,803 

1,502 

1,267 

900 

Dilapidated 

425 

260 

985 

357 

235 

358 

Median  Number  Of 

Rooms : 

All  Units 

5.6 

5.7 

6.0 

5.8 

6.0 

5.9 

Owner  Occupied 

5.9 

6.0 

6.2 

6.0 

6,2 

6.1 

Renter  Occupied 

4.8 

5.0 

5.5 

5.1 

5.5 

5.6 

Year  of  Construction 

1959  - 1960 

260 

88 

318 

168 

149 

130 

1955  - 1958 

815 

268 

922 

530 

548 

508 

1950  - 1954 

820 

220 

1,317 

724 

634 

590 

1940  - 1949 

1,532 

222 

1,330 

648 

623 

679 

1930  - 1939 

1,629 

181 

1,936 

468 

595 

486 

1920  Or  Earlier 

9,476 

3,440 

29,107 

5,916 

4,979 

4,738 

Median  Value  of 

Housing 

$6,900 

$8,500 

$6,500 

$6,600 

$6,300 

$7,500 

SOURCE;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  The  Census,  1960  Census  of  Housing,  Pennsylvania. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 


INTRODUCTION 


In  the  following  chapter,  the  study  examines  the  finances  of  local 
governments  in  the  region,  first  noting  the  kinds  of  local  government, 
then  fiscal  resources,  expenditures  and,  finally,  local  financial  ability. 
The  data  for  this  section  is  based,  in  large  part,  on  published  compilations 
by  the  Department  of  Community  Affairs.  In  order  to  use  its  latest  avail- 
able data,  1966  served  as  the  base  year.  In  a few  instances,  the  1965 
reports  were  relied  upon. 

Table  headings  are  self  explanatory,  but  a note  should  be  made  con- 
cerning "public  service  enterprises".  This  term  is  used  to  describe 
utility-type  operations,  and  involves,  almost  exclusively,  water  and  sewage 
services . 
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LOCAL  GOVEmiENT  FINANCE  IN  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT 


Number  of  Local  Governments 

Every  form  of  local  government  authorized  under  Pennsylvania  Law 
is  present  in  the  Susquehanna  Local  Development  District  ~ counties,  cities, 
boroughs,  townships  of  first  and  second  classes,  school  districts  and  municipal 
authorities.  In  all,  304  local  governments  serve  the  538,000  people  in  the 
area.  If  school  districts  and  municipal  authorities  are  included,  then  583 
governmental  instrumentalities  are  involved  in  the  delivery  of  services,  or 
one  unit  for  each  523  persons. 

The  types  of  Local  government,  by  county,  are  shown  in  Table  1,  Lycoming 
County  has  the  largest  number  of  units,  with  53.  In  the  entire  area,  second 
class  townships  are  the  most  numerous,  with  212. 

Just  as  significant  is  the  distribution  of  these  m.unicipal  corporations, 
according  to  population  groupings.  Over  half  (163)  have  populations  under 
1,000.  Only  two  (both  are  cities)  have  populations  in  excess  of  15,000. 

(Table  2). 

The  number  of  school  districts  is  in  contrast  to  municipal  units.  There 
are  80  districts  in  the  eleven  county  area  (Table  3).°  in  three  cases,  the 
entire  county  comprises  only  one  district.  In  two  counties,  Clinton  and 
Snyder,  it  is  anticipated  that  completion  of  state-mandated  school  district 
reorganization  V7ill  further  reduce  the  number  of  districts. 

In  addition  to  municipalities  and  school  districts,  199  municipal 
authorities  have  been  created  by  local  governing  bodies  for  specific  purposes. 
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These  authorities  most  commonly  are  formed  to  evade  constitutional  debt  limits 
in  local  governments  borrowing.  Sometimes j they  are  used  as  a convenient  inter- 
governmental financing  device  for  major  projects. 

Most  common  in  this  region  are  school  building  authorities,  numbering  57. 

Water  and  sewer  projects  (41  and  55)  arc  next  most  frequent.  (Table  4). 

Local  Goveriunent  Revenues 

A not  surprising  consequence  of  a multiplicity  of  local  governments  serving 
a rural  area  of  low  population  density  (only  one  county.  Perry,  is  in  a metro- 
politan area)  is  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  local  governments  have  limited 
annual  revenues.  Specifically,  186  of  the  293  municipal  units  have  revenues 
under  $25,000.00  annually.  As  Table  5 indicates,  17  have  revenues  over 
$250,000.00  a year.  This  table  is  noteworthy,  because  it  demonstrates  the 
inability  of  186  governments,  (perhaps  an  additional  61)  to  employ  virtually 
any  kind  of  expertise  in  the  day  to  day  operation  of  local  government.  Even 
assiaming  that  an  $8,000,00  - $9,000.00  sdiary  could  attract  a trained  pro- 
fessional, it  appears  reasonable  to  believe  that  a local  government  would  not, 
and  could  not,  spend  a third  of  its  revenue  for  such  purpose. 

Local  Expenditure 

Local  government  revenues  (including  counties  and  special  districts)  in 
the  11  counties  amount  to  $17,243,000.00,  a not  inconsiderable  figure.  It 
is  appropriate  to  ascertain  what  governmental  dollars  are  spent  for;  it  may 
be  equally  appropriate  to  examine  what  they  are  not  spent  for  (Table  7) . 

In  Center  County,  for  example,  total  revenues  of  the  11  boroughs  and  25 
townships  were  $2,462,000.00.  Expenditures  included  $268,000.00  for  administration, 
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$442^000,00  for  streets  and  highv/ays,  $143,000.00  for  sewage  treatment, 
$177,000.00  for  refuse  collection.  Three  of  the  11  boroughs  accounted  for 
all  expenditures  for  sewage : the  same  three  expended  all  but  $1,700.00  of  the 
$177,000.00  for  refuse  collection. 

Every  one  of  the  36  local  governments  had  expenditures  for  streets  and 
highways'  19  spent  not  a dollar  for  police  protection.  Three  of  the  36  spent 
for  library  services;;  none  for  urban  renewal.  The  county's  population  is 
78, 000 f five  units  spent  $2,900.00  for  health  service, 

Lycoming  County’s  52  local  governments  received  $4,150,000.00  in  1965. 
Expenditures  included  $430,000.00  for  administration,  $853,000.00  for  streets 
and  highways,  $179,000.00  for  sewage  treatment,  $40,000.00  for  refuse  collection. 
Seven  units  accounted  for  are  sevjage  expenditures,  eight  governments  had  ex- 
penditures for  refuse  collection. 

Sixteen  of  the  52  spent  for  police  protection,  five  for  libraries,  one 
for  urban  renewal. 

In  the  group  of  counties,  only  municipalities  in  Lycoming  spent  for  urban 
renewal  in  fact,  the  City  of  Williamsport  is  the  only  local  government  in 
the  region  with  urban  renewal  expenditures. 

Expenditures  for  health  services,  protective  inspections,  libraries  and 
parks  and  recreation,  are  uniformly  low  throughout  the  region.  Refuse  disposal 
costs  are  generally  low,  but  are  much  more  significant  expenditures  in  Centre 
and  Mifflin  counties. 

More  significant  than  dollar  amounts  are  the  percentages  of  total  expendi- 
tures spent  for  particular  purposes.  As  Table  8 indicates,  in  every  county. 
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the  largest  single  expenditure  by  local  government  is  for  roads  and  highways. 

In  Centre  and  Montour  Counties,  the  lowest,  26%  of  operating  costs  are  for  high- 
way programs.  In  Juniata,  the  highest,  nearly  $3.00  out  of  every  $4,00  spent 
by  municipalities  is  for  roads. 

Expenditures  for  police  protection  and  general  government  administration 
vary  substcntlclly  from  county  to  county.  The  lowest,  Juniata,  spent  4%  for 
police  protection.  A county  of  16,000  persons,  it  spent  $7,200.00  for  police 
services  in  one  year.  By  contrast,  Centre,  spent  16%  of  its  operating  funds 
for  the  same  purpose.  Its  78,580  persons  were  served  by  police  services 
costing  $268,000.00. 

The  Region’s  Counties 

County  governments  in  the  region  reflect  the  patterns  revealed  in  cities, 
boroughs  and  townships  within  them.  Only  four  of  the  eleven  counties  heve 
populations  over  50,000  - the  widely  quoted  minimum  suggested  by  The  Committee 
on  Economic  Development  as  a base  for  viable  local  government.  Five  counties 
have;  less  than  30,000  people.  Three  counties  have  annual  revenues  over 
$1,000,000.00-  five  under  $500,000.00. 

County  expenditures  duplicate  those  for  sub-county  units,  in  that  the 
heaviest  outlays  are  for  traditional  governmental  functions.  As  Table  9 
shows,  neglible  amounts,  or  none  at  all,  are  spent  for  hospitals,  libraries, 
parks  and  recreation  and  airports. 

Consequences  of  Size  and  Resources 

The  data  presented  to  this  point  is  not  surprising,  nor  is  it  meant  to  be. 
The  patterns  of  local  government  in  the  region  were  established  decades,  even 
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generations  ago.  The  kinds  and  purposes  of  public  expenditures  reflect  the 
decisions  of  public  officials  which  are  believed  to  be  appropriate  for  their 
constituents.  The  very  existence  of  the  Appalachia  program,  however,  means 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  question  traditional  approaches:  if  the  region  is 
to  be  changed,  and  developed,  and  improved,  then  innovations  must  be  attempted. 

It  is  evident  from  the  data  presented  that  local  governments  in  the  region 
are  small,  numerous,  raising  modest  revenues  and  spending  for  traditional 
governmental  functions.  It  may  be  assumed,  without  much  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  these  local  governments  employ  no  professional  staff'  in  some  cases, 
no  full  time  staff  at  all. 

In  these  local  governments,  then,  there  is  no  detection  system  to  catch 
the  multitude  of  ne^^^  state,  and,  especially,  federal  programs  - the  very 
program  that  have  been  fashioned  to  energize  and  develop  the  Appalachia  region. 
There  are,  literally,  no  staff  persons  to  understand  the  programs,  translate 
them  into  local  situations  and  bring  notice  of  the  program  to  the  local  officials 
whose  assent  is  needed  to  involve  components  of  the  region  in  the  proposed  program. 

It  is  this  void  the  governmental  services  bureau  is  designed  to  fill. 

Local  Financial  Ability 

A final  financial  consideration  ie  the  ability  of  the  region's  local  govern- 
ments to  pay  for  a services  bureau,  or,  indeed,  any  governmental  services 
beyond  those  currently  funded.  One  indication  of  ability  is  taxes  per  capita 
and  the  millage  rate  on  market,  as  distinguished  from  assessed  values. 

Table  10  lists  the  taxes  per  capita  and  adjusted  millage  rate  for 
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municipalities  by  county.  Comparisons  are  then  made  with  state-wide  averages 
and  also  with  all  boroughs  and  tovmships  in  the  states  since  so  few  cities  are 
present  in  the  region. 

Statewide,  the  average  tax  per  capita  in  1965  for  municipal  operation 
is  $41.31.  Every  county  in  the  region  was  below  this  figure  by  at  least 
$17,00.  Only  one  county  (Lycoming)  was  above  $20.00°  three  counties  were 
under  $10 . 00 . 

Taxes  on  a per  capita  basis  do  not  reflect  local  ability  to  pay.  For 
that  reason,  Table  10  also  relates  the  real  estate  tax  rate  to  the  market  value 
of  taxable  property  in  the  municipality.  In  our  State,  the  average  tax  rate 
for  municipal  purposes  is  3.373  mills,  on  market  value,  as  determined  by  the 
State  Tax  Equalization  Board . In  no  county  of  this  region  is  the  tax  rate 
over  3 mills!  2.386  is  the  highest.  Since  borough  and  township  government 
predominates  in  the  region,  it  is  appropriate  to  compare  statewide  borough  and 
township  tax  rates  with  those  in  the  region.  The  state  averages  are  4.612 
mills  for  boroughs,  2.370  for  townships.  The  township  average,  statewide  is 
higher  than  every  county  in  the  region,  except  Northumberland. 

It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  local  governments  can  afford  to  do  some- 
what more  than  they  are  presently  doing.  How  much  more,  and  in  what  areas,  are 
of  course  questions  that  must  be  resolved  by  appropriate  local  and  state  officials. 
It  is  also  reasonable  to  believe  that  with  the  multiplicity  of  smaller  local 
governments  in  the  region,  change  can  best  take  place  by  cooperative  action, 
voluntarily  undertaken  by  the  region’s  municipalities. 
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Table  1 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 
LOCAL  DEVELOPMENT  DISTRICT' 

Types  of  Local  Government  Units  by  County 


County 

Cities 

Boroughs 

Townships 
First  Class 

Townships 
Second  Class 

Total 

Centre 

0 

41 

0 

25 

37 

Clinton 

1 

7 

0 

21 

30 

Columbia 

0 

9 

0 

24 

34 

Juniata 

0 

4 

0 

13 

18 

Lycoming 

1 

9 

0 

42 

53 

Mifflin 

0 

5 

0 

10 

16 

Montour 

0 

2 

0 

9 

12 

Northumberland 

2 

11 

1 

22 

3i 

Perry 

0 

9 

0 

21 

31 

Snyder 

0 

5 

0 

15 

21 

Union 

0 

4 

0 

10 

15 

Total 

4 

76 

1 

212 

304 

SOURCE:  Local  Government  Financial  Stastics.  1965  and 
. Depertmont  of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  P 

1966  editions. 
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Table  2 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 
Local  Governments s Ranked  By  Population- 


Under 

1,000 


1,000  - 2,500  - 5,000  - 

2 -,499  4,999  7,499 


7,500  - 10,000  - Over 

9,999  14,999  15,000 


165  85 


23 


2 8 


2 


SOURCE;  Local  Government  Finance  Stastics,  1965  and  1966  editions.  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Table  3 


School  Districts,  By  County  And  Class,  1967 


County 

Second  Class 

Third  Class 

Fourth  Class 

Total 

Centre 

1 

3 

2 

6 

Clinton 

0 

1 

25 

26 

Columbia 

0 

4 

2 

6 

Juniata 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Lycoming 

1 

7 

0 

8 

Mifflin 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Montour 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Nor  thximber  land 

0 

6 

0 

6 

Perry 

0 

3 

1 

4 

Snyder 

0 

0 

19 

19 

Union 

0 

2 

0 

2 

Total 

3 

28 

49 

80 

SOURCE;  Statistical 

Report  For 

Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  1967. 
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Table  4 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 
Municipal  Authorities,  By  County  And  Purpose 


Multi- 


County 

School 

Water 

Sewer 

Purpose 

Parking 

Airport 

Music 

Total 

Centre 

7 

5 

7 

3 

3 

2 

2 

29 

Clinton 

2 

2 

7 

1 

0 

0 

1 

13 

Columbia 

8 

3 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

18 

Juniata 

1 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

6 

Lycoming 

14 

3 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

31 

Mifflin 

6 

5 

4 

2 

1 

1 

0 

19 

Montour 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

9 

Nor thumber land 

9 

3 

7 

3 

2 

0 

1 

25 

Perry 

0 

4 

5 

2 

0 

0 

0 

11 

Snyder 

3 

9 

7 

5 

0 

1 

1 

26 

Union 

5 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

12 

Total 

57 

41 

55 

23 

10 

5 

7 

199 

SOURCE:  Pennsylvania  Municipal  Authorities  Directory,  1968  edition.  Department 
of  Internal  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Table  5 


LOCAL  GOVERllMENT  III  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHAIINA 
Local  Governments,  Ranked  By  Total  Annual  Revenues 


Under 

$25,000  - 

$50,000  - 

$100,000  - 

Over 

$25,000 

$49,999 

$99,999 

$250,000 

$250,000 

186 

61 

19 

15 

17 

SOURCE^  Based  on  Local  Government  Finance  Stastics,  1965  and  1966,  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Table  6 

Operation  And  Maintenance  Expenditures 
By  County  And  Class  Of  Local  Government 


County 

Cities 

Boroughs 

Toxi/nships 

Total 

Centre 

0 

1,779,000 

776,000 

2,555,000 

Clinton 

715,000 

245,000 

290,000 

1,250,000 

Columbia 

0 

30,000 

23,000 

53,000 

Juniata 

0 

3,000 

13,000 

16,000 

Lycoming 

2,150,000 

1,071,000 

882,000 

4,103,000 

Mifflin 

0 

17,000 

28,000 

45,000 

Montour 

0 

392,000 

165,000 

557,000 

Northumberland 

751,000 

1,083,000 

829,000 

2,663,000 

Perry 

0 

459,000 

331,000 

790,000 

Snyder 

0 

542,000 

332,000 

874,000 

Union 

0 

549,000 

309,000 

858,000 

Total 

3,616,000 

6,170,000 

3,978,000 

13,764,000 

SOURCE:  Based  on  Local  Government  Financial  Stastics,  1965  and  1966,  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Table  7 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 

Operation  And  Maintenance  Expenditures 
By  County  And  Purpose 


County 

General 

Adm. 

Tax 

Coll. 

Sewage 
Treat . 

Refiise 
Disp . 

Health 

Serv. 

Police 

Fire 

Insp . 

Centre 

268,256 

38,432 

143,090 

176,980 

2,922 

268,124 

64,695 

3,146 

Clinton 

93,530 

37,132 

117,193 

11,533 

4,892 

106,457 

43,625 

5,795 

Columbia 

136,697 

27,336 

191,475 

24,418 

3,715 

162,760 

51,767 

7,374 

Juniata 

15,958 

4,231 

425 

943 

292 

7,226 

6,478 

0 

Lycoming 

430,798 

73,858 

179,363 

40,329 

9,183 

464,753 

525,502 

31,391 

Mifflin 

95,560 

16,052 

215,101 

65,044 

20,692 

128,228 

56,099 

2,971 

Montour 

37,403 

5,626 

93,161 

1,951 

2,112 

48,612 

20,088 

1,724 

Northum- 

berland 

268,828 

64,994 

165,320 

43,827 

17,204 

281,023 

155,146 

0 

Perry 

43,805 

9,715 

134,510 

10,797 

0 

28,623 

17,214 

0 

Snyder 

53,480 

18,068 

88,354 

548 

430 

35,589 

15,706 

500 

Union 

48,468 

9,270 

64,504 

5,340 

366 

45,922 

35,440 

836 

SOURCE:  Local  Government  Finance  Statistics,  1965  and  1966,  Department  of  Community 
Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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Table  7 
(Cont ’d) 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEKi\NlNlA 

Operation  And  Maintenance  Expenditures 
By  County  And  Purpose 


Urban  Sts.  & Pks.  & Public 


County 

Renewal 

Hwys . 

Lib . 

Rec . 

Serv. 

Int . 

Mi  sc . 

Total 

entre 

0 

44I357I 

17,269 

24,399 

112,892 

20,760 

109,877 

1,692,413 

linton 

0 

323,154 

4,913 

27,950 

162,129 

3,456 

64,925 

1,006,704 

olurobia 

0 

503,103 

3 , 000 

41,290 

134,102 

1,590 

76,628 

1,365,255 

uniata 

0 

128,210 

0 

505 

0 

1,376 

8,395 

174,039 

ycoming 

77,000 

853,508 

54,372 

82,306 

81,336 

23,611 

171,546 

3.098,856 

ifflin 

0 

249,100 

1,300 

5,719 

14,816 

3,497 

62,056 

936,235 

iDHtour 

0 

120,189 

0 

939 

88,613 

2,583 

35,104 

458,105 

jrthumberland  0 

781,970 

23,350 

39,175 

136,161 

16,850 

122,093 

2,115,941 

2rry 

0 

208,983 

0 

2,322 

122,894 

4,949 

20,863 

604,675 

lyder 

0 

215,483 

0 

2,568 

113,574 

1,635 

23,360 

569,295 

iiion 

0 

179,271 

300 

17,716 

142,180 

5,085 

20,420 

575,118 

)URCE?.  Local  Government  Finance  Statistics,  1965  and  1966.  Department  of  Community 
Affairs 3 Harrisburg^  Pa. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 
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SOURCE:  Based  on  Local  Government  Financial  Stastics,  1965  and  1966,  Department  of  Community  Affair 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 
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Table  10 


LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THE  CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA 
Per  Capita  Taxes  And  Millage  Rates  on  Market  Value 


County 

Taxes  Per  Capita* 

Adjusted  Millage 
Rate** 

Centre 

$ 13.02 

2.129 

Clinton 

$ 16.23 

2.316 

Columbia 

$ 15.64 

2.358 

Juniata 

$ 5.44 

2.059 

Lycoming 

$ 24.28 

1.662 

Mifflin 

$ 10.42 

2.039 

Montour] 

$ 15.46 

2.058 

No  r t humb  e r 1 and 

$ 13.12 

2.386 

Perry 

$ 7.62 

1.773 

Snyder 

$ 14.53 

2.257 

Union 

$ 9.95 

2.270 

Statewide 

$ 41.31 

3.373 

All  Third  Class  Cities 

$ 38.65 

7.629 

All  Boroughs 

$ 24.11 

4.612 

All  Townships,  Second  Class 

$ 12.19 

2,370 

SOURCES : * - Data  based  on  Local  Government  Financial  Statistics,  1965  and 

19665  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  Expenditures,  Department 
of  Community  Affairs,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

**  - Data  based  on  Market  Valuation  of  Real  Estate  as  computed  by  the 
State  Tax  Equalization  Board. 
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